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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
CionMEL is still enlivened by the State trials, but the proceed- 
ings have lost their interest from their sameness. The charge is 
still the same; the defence rings the changes on the same point— 
a disclaimer of the insurrection. Mr. O’Brien repudiated the re- 
bellion; the other prisoners repudiate Mr. Smith O’Brien. All of 
them agree in averring, that instead of intending to levy war 
against their gracious Sovereign, they were only intent on get- 
ting out of the way. Even Mr. Doheny, who is not on trial but | 
writes from a safe refuge in France, avows that he had parted 
finally from Smith O’Brien, and also that the projected insurrec- | 
tion was sure to fail: “I only abandoned the cause of my coun- 
try,” he says, “ when that cause became utterly hopeless.” That 
must have been about the time when Mr. Doheny was seen tra- 
versing Ireland with a carpet bag. It follows from all these dis- 
claimers, that “the cause”--meaning the plans of the Confede- 
rates—has been “ utterly hopeless ” at least from some date before | 
Mr. O’Brien’s attack on Widow M‘Cormack’s house, and is so 
still. This is no news to any English reader; but the avowal | 
ought to be useful in Ireland. 

As the convictions multiply, so one fact becomes more evident | 
—that the extreme penalty of the law cannot be inflicted in any | 
one of the cases. A very general movement is made in Ireland, | 
even among the Orangemen, to back the Jury in craving mercy 
for O’Brien; and Lord Clarendon has intimated, as plainly as 
etiquette may allow, that the sentence will be commuted. The | 
main reason for this merciful disposition, no doubt, is a sense 
that, although the culprit was led away by insane vanity, he is | 
on the whole a well-meaning, good sort of man—upright, bene- | 
volent, and amiable. Had it been some knavish, truculent, ty- 
rannical, dangerous fellow, many who now petition for mercy | 
would probably have been glad enough to see him haiepel 
As it is, the universal desire is granted. But apart from 
his personal qualities, O’Brien’s case is flagrant; and if he be 
let off, it will be impossible to enforce the penalty on others. If | 
Ministers regarded the culprit only in relation to his crime, there | 
could be no special reason for indulgence. Although Queen Vic- 
toria herself was not seriously menaced either in person or dignity, 
the peace of the realm was actually broken ; and but for the over- 
oaehalor force which Government displayed, and which made 
“ the cause” manifestly “hopeless” to the Dohenys who aban- 
doned it or skulked at the eleventh hour, vast numbers of the 
ignorant classes would have been led into overt rebellion, and 
could only have been put down at the cost of their own blood, 
possibly in lavish effusion. JZhat is the substantive crime for | 
which O’Brien was tried; and in respect to that crime there are | 
really no circumstances which call for a mitigation of the penalty. | 

It will not be inflicted. Personal considerations are sustained | 
by a growing hesitation to inflict death in cold blood. But, we | 
say, if O’Brien be let off, it will be impossible to enforce the | 
penalty against any man not more guilty than he is; and it 
would be difficult to arrive at a more complete proof of guilt. If 
the penalty is to be habitually waived, while it remains on the 
statute-book, a very mischievous effect will accrue from a custom 
of mitigation which will look like an habitual indulgence for 
high treason. It seems to follow, therefore, as a corollary to the 
commutation of the sentence in this case, that the penalty of 
death for high treason must be removed from the statute-book. 





























The actual position of the Austrian empire, as it is represented | 
in the news of the week, is unprecedented in the history of states: | 
such a complication of internal conflict, such rapidity in the pro- 
cess of decay, are without example. That the capital, abandoned | 
by its Sovereign, is possessed by a revolutionary Government, and | 
threatened without by two armies acting under very different | 
Motives, presents but a small part of the fatal cross-purposes. 

Official power in Vienna is still surrounded and upheld by the | 

[Latest Eprrion.] 


| Auersperg and Jellachich to enforce it. 


| their country—against their Emperor. 


remains of the statesman class; and although there have been 
conflicting councils, on the whole the stand taken by the de facto 
Government is practical, moderate, and consistent with events. 
The Diet labours to remain “ constitutional”; pursues the flying 
Emperor with invitations to return to his post, and professes to 
act in his name, 

In his name, technically correct, the Ministers call upon Count 
Auersperg, the commandant, to come and aid in maintaining or- 
der within the walls; but literally, under colour of that pretext, 
what they require him to do is, to surrender himself to their 
force. On his part, keeping up the farce of official subordination, 
he professes to act under the responsible Ministers, but pleads 
orders from the Minister of War—the murdered Latour—and 
avers that he only awaits the countermand of the Minister’s suc- 
cessor duly appointed ; he confesses that he mistrusts the armed 
bodies in the capital, and offers to enter it if they be disarmed: 
in other words, he offers to take military possession of the capital 
if the Diet will politely disarm it. The Diet astutely declines. 
Auersperg then says that he will not risk extremities, but will re- 
tire to a less menacing position; only he asks his Majesty’s Min- 
isters to supply food and accommodation for his troops. 

Meanwhile, the Diet has sent to Jellachich and his invading 
Croats, summoning them to retire. Jellachich replies, that he is 
the Emperor’s officer, commanding the Emperor's forces; and 
that he awaits the Imperial orders. 

The Diet then sends word to the Hungarian Kossuth, who fol- 
lows Jellachich like the shadow of death, that the Hungarians 
may enter the Austrian territory: his Majesty’s Ministers invite 
his Majesty’s rebels to invade the metropolitan province in order 
to clear it of his Majesty’s forces ! 

The position of the Emperor himself is not less intricate. He 
fled, leaving word that he would come back with help, to chastize 
his beloved subjects. He revoked that threat, but does send 
The flying Monarch in- 
vites his Minister, “ My dear Hornbostl,” to pursue him; and 
the loyal Hornbostl, quite affected at such a trait of “constitu- 
tional” fidelity in the Monarch, does pursue his Cesar, not 
“ with an ode,” but with a letter tendering his own resignation. 
But Cesar will not hear of resignation: he insists that the Min- 
isters, against whom he is sending armies, shall continue in the 
administration. Only he travels as fast as possible to throw him- 
self into the arms of his Sclavonian subjects: among his several 
provinces, all revolutionized, the least estranged from the adhe- 
sion to Royalty, perhaps, are the Sclavonian. 

Seeing his motive, the Sclavonians receive him coldly; and 


| they invoke the recall of that Sclavonian Assembly which was 


dispersed by his General Windischgratz—that faithful veteran, 


| whom he sent from Vienna to Prague for the purpose of putting 
| down the Bohemians, and whom he now sends from Prague to 


Vienna for the purpose of putting down the Austrians. 

Not to be behindhand in the matter of councils, the Diet of 
Vienna has appointed a deputation of members, one from each 
province, to pursue the Emperor with more solemn repre- 
sentations—to intimate, in fact, that he must resume his throne 
in Vienna with its “ constitutional ” limitations, or forfeitit. But 
the poor Emperor cannot learn that a “ constitutional ” throne is 
safer and more comfortable nowadays than the throne as he was 
born to it ; and so he continues the anarchical practice of issuing 
edicts, indecently prepared for him by his personal retainers, 
without Ministerial countersignature. 

At Frankfort they talk of sending a contingent to Vienna: but 
with what mission! To support the Emperor—that is, to sup- 
port the Sclavonians against the Austrian Germans ? or to sup- 
port the Austrians against the Sclavonian invaders—that is, the 
Provisional Government against the Emperor ? 

In Italy, the “ Austrian ” army threatens to fall to pieces like 
theempire: Hungarian and Croat are tizhting against each other ; 
Magyar soldiers are demanding leave of absence from the scan- 
dalized Radetzky, in order that they may go home to fight for 
It looks as if the “ pro- 
prium regnum Imperatoris,” Lombardy, would soon loose the 


| double tenure boasted by Austiia—oecupation and victory. 


The audacious and amphibious denizens of the Bocca di Cattaro 
are contumacious ; Transylvania is reported to Lave pronounced 
in favour of the Sclave movement; Russian troops have once 
more entered the Danubian states, “ to preserve order”; and 
while Christians are quarre|ling, the Turk is trying to regain his 
enfeebled hold of the Christian provinces. 

Such are the position and circumstances of “ Austria”: Prince 
Metternich, in his quiet and healthy retreat at Brighton, under 
the wing of Constitutional Monarchy, seems likely to outlive that 
“ geographical expression.” 
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Busied in editing the new constitution of Prussia, the Diet at 
Berlin has outed an wra in the history of its country, in 
striking out of the Royal style and title the words “ by the grace 
of God ”: it is no longer “ Frederick William, b the grace of 
God King of Prussia,” but “ Frederick William, King of Prus- 
sia ”—by the sufferance of his people. 

Some critics in this country are scandalized at the proceeding, 
as a proof of irreligious feeling: but no construction could be 
more strained. The distinction now drawn is political, not theo- 
logical. The Prussians, who permit Frederick William to resume 
his throne, very properly refuse to declare that he is placed over 
them by Divine tenure: recognizing him as simply the first po- 
litical officer of the state, they need give him no further designa- 
tion. To assert a different authority would be a falsehood; and 
falsehood is not piety. It does not follow that because the Prus- 
sians do not feranalby recognize the act of Providence in the 
political election of King Frederick William, they therefore deny 
the supernal authority over all, king and people. There is no 
special act of Divine interposition in that political appointment, 
more than in any other; and Englishmen are not blamed for 
omitting to designate the Right Honourable Charles Shaw Le- 
fevre as Speaker by Divine grace, or Mr. Hume as Member for 
Montrose by virtue of the permission alluded to. Theology does 
not enter into the distinction between the Parliamentary and 
Kingly offices, but only politics: the distinction is functional. 
The obsolete form is retained among us precisely because we are 

uite satisfied that it is so obsolete as to do no harm; but in 

russia the form begot a mischievous delusion in the minds of 
princes, who have hitherto been taught to imagine, like Alex- 
ander of Macedon, that they really did derive some authority from 
above, of a kind to render them irresponsible to men for their 
actions. To our limited-monarchy habits of mind, the abolished 
form violated pious decencies as well as political common sense. 





General Cavaignac has changed his Ministry, and taken up a 
new position. M. Dufaure replaces M. Senard in the Ministry 
of the Interior, and two other Ministers are new. The causes of 
the change do not appear very explicitly; but probably they 
consist in a general disposition on the part of the minority of the 
Cabinet, to which the outgoing members belonged, to sympathize, 
if not to temporize, with the Red Republicans. An obvious pro- 
pam. cause was the manner in which, after M. Senard had 
evaded the subject of the Toulouse dinner, General Lamoriciére, 
the Minister of War, emphatically denounced it. For these rea- 
sons, the addition to the Ministry is popularly regarded as “ re- 
actionary”’: the new Ministers profess to be orderly and mode- 
rate, but sincerely Republican. 

Judged by the division on the vote of confidence, 570 to 155, 
the Government has been much strengthened by the change. It 
has acquired decided support from the semblance of a party in the 
Assembly. But the majority was only one pro re nata; it has 
no cohesion, and is not worthy of reliance beyond the moment. 
The Ministry, no doubt, receives a practical infusion of strength 
from the class of men added to it: M. Dufaure is experienced and 
able in the administration of affairs; the two other recruits are 
lawyers ; and the appointment falls in with the general tendency 
to restore to office men of the bureaucratic stamp. But in Paris 
office is not power; and the very process which tends to restore 
something that resembles the old routine, provokes new jealousies 
and revives the spirit of antagonistic anarchy. 

On General Cavaignac’s position we cannot discern any ad- 
vantageous influence beyond the moment. In the remarkable ad- 
dress that he delivered on Monday, he spoke boldly, frankly, and 
firmly ; but he almost avowed that he was in the minority of his 
own Council; he spoke with the tone of a losing man, and 
likened himself to Cato. He called the change of Ministry “a 
conciliation”: it is rather a coalition, between the temporizing 
Monarchists who fall in with the fashion of the day and the ar- 
dent but not destructive Republicans ; and M. Cavaignac, himself 
a stanch Republican, admits by his manner, that he is yielding 
up place to the men of the old bureaucracy, because he feels that 
the Ultra-Revolutionists are pushing him from his balance. The 
change of Ministry, therefore, is a compromise, not the embodi- 
ment of a distinct and positive policy. From these facts the 
reader may judge how far it is likely to have any permanent or 
powerful influence on the career of the Republic. 

The Court. 
Tue Queen and Prince Albert remain at Windsor, diversifying their leisure 
by the entertainment of distinguished visiters. 
of Parma arrived at the Castle on Saturday, and staid till Tuesday; the 
Duke of Wellington and the Duke of Norfolk were visiters for the same 
time. The Queen Dowager, with the Princesses Amelia and Eliza Hohen- 
lohe-Schillingsfurst, arrived on Thursday. 

Lord John Russell has been a visiter to the Queen since Wednesday. 

Prince Albert enjoys daily his favourite field-sports—shooting, and hunt- 
ing with the harriers. 








The Metropolis. 

The City Commissioners of Sewers held a meeting in the Council-cham- 
ber at the Guildhall on Monday; the Lord Meyor in the chair, and several 
Aldermen present. The chief business was to select from a list of nine- 
teen candidates, two persons whose names should be submitted to the next 
Court of Common Council for them to choose one as Public Medical Officer 
of the City. The candidates were called before the meeting, and person- 

\qabbyyinterrozated on points suggested by their testimonials. In the end, 
Mr. Joha Stig and Mr. George Borlase Childs were returned as persons 
fived orate gilice 
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The Court of Common Council met on Thursday, and despatched much 
business. 

Mr. Snelling, Chairman of the City Lands Committeee, brought upa 
report on the reference respecting accommodation in the Guildhall on Lord 
Mayor's Day. 

It recommended that the practice of holding a — breakfast on the morning 
of Lord Mayor’s Day, in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall, be dispensed wit 
as interfering with the arrangements for the banquet; that the practice of admit. 
ting the public in the early part of the day be likewise discontinued, inasmuch ag 
the furniture and fittings are liable to injury from the crowding and trampling 
of 1,400 or 1,500 persons; and that the Committee be empowered to make some 
alterations in the lobbies, calculated to give additional accommodation. 

The Lord Mayor elect protested against any abridgment of his prospee- 
tive hospitalities; but the alterations were generally approved, and the 
report was affirmed. 

Mr. Prior, Chairman of the Freedom Committee, presented a report on g 
proposed bill for modifying the corporate franchise. The Committee had 
agreed to these resolutions— 

“ That the constituency of this city for the election of Aldermen, Common 
Councilmen, and Ward officers, should consist of freemen being occupiers of pre- 
mises within the City, being rated to the police-rate. 

“ That a suitable declaration for freemen be inserted in the draft of the bil] 
instead of the present oath. 

“That with respect to the times for holding elections for Aldermen, Common 
Councilmen, and Ward officers, there shall be one day for nomination and elec- 
tion; but in the event of a poll being demanded, the poll should be taken and con- 
cluded on the day following the day of nomination. 

“ That Aldermen or Common Councilmen should be removed on bankruptcy, 
insolvency, by deed of composition, by applying for or taking the benefit of any 
insolvent act, conviction of fraud, or who shall absent himself from his duty for 
six months without reasonable cause.” 

After some discussion, this report was agreed to, and referred back to its 
Committee to be carried into effect by the preparation of a Parliamentary 
bill. 

The report of the City Commissioners of Sewers, nominating Mr. Simon 
and Mr. Childs as candidates for City Medical Officer, was read. A letter 
from Mr. Childs, resigning his candidature, had been received; and Mr, Si- 
mon was elected to the office by show of hands. 


The Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police have issued orders to the 
Superintendent of each division of the Police Force, that the men should 
make reports of the various nuisances in existence in their respective 
“ beats,” to be forwarded to the Commissioners every Monday morning. 
Each complaint will be followed by a caution to the offending party, and 
if that be not sufficient, by legal proceedings; the Commissioners desiring 
to remove the sources of malaria. 


A public meeting of the householders and shopkeepers of the parishes 
of St. James’s Westminster, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and St. Anne’s West- 
minster, desirous of ameliorating the sufferings of the destitute poor during 
the approaching winter months, was held at the Western Literary and Sci- 
entific Institution, on Wednesday evening. Mr. Bond Cabbell, M.P., the 
chairman, explained, that the Philanthropic Society of London employs a 
number of men to clean particular streets in a very perfect manner. A 
man is put in care of a definite area of street; and he is bound to keep that 
area quite free, during the day, from every sort of dirt or rubbish. He 
sweeps his district early in the morning, and continues on the watch all 
through the day to remove intrusive matter the moment he sees it. The 
result is, that the street-sweepings are increased manifold in value, and the 
sanatory position of the neighbourhood is improved. At present, not more 
than five hundred men are employed in cleaning the streets; while, if the 
plans of the Society were acted on, ten thousand persons might be put 
at work; and the outlay would be more than returned in the price of the 
manure. 

Mr. Cochrane moved a resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Richard 
Oastler, and carried by the meeting, “ that it is cheaper to employ the poor 
than to pay the cost of increased prosecutions for crime the result of pau- 
perism.” Another resolution strongly recommended the carrying out of 
the plans above explained. 

Mr. Stallwood, an operative, acknowledged that some good might come 
of these proposals; but he suggested that a Minister of Labour ought to be 
established in this country, and, as far as possible, the people employed in 
colonizing the forests and waste lands of the country. If something were 
not done to relieve the destitution now existing, the working classes must 
adopt the Lyonnese motto of “Living by labour, or dying by fighting.” 
The Chairman di-claimed Mr. Stallwood’s physica] force; and Mr. Stallwood 
denied the advocacy which the disclaimer imputed to him. 


Many heartless impositions have recently been effected by men who advertised 
that they were authorized to engage apprentices for the sea; premiums and out- 
fit-money were obtained from poor people, and then the boys were left unprovided 
for. A cose has been brought before the Lord Mayor. William George Flynn 
advertised for apprentices; he got money from a poor widow of Leeds on the pre 
tence of apprenticing her two sons; the boys came to London, Flynn did nothing 
for them, and they were thrown destitute on the town. The terrors of the law 
induced Flynn to proffer repayment to his dupes; and as they were poor and a 
prosecution expensive, Mr. Pelham, their gratuitous advocate, advised that the 
offer should be accepted. The Lord Mayor administered a warning to Flynn: if 
evidence had been brought against him he would have been committed; and for 
the future, the police would have an eye on him, 

At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, Lieutenant Lean, the Government Emigra- 
tion Agent, attended before the Lord Mayor to expose an imposition on persons 
desiring to emigrate. A person living in Billiter Street gives out that he is a Go- 
vernment agent for emigration: three men had applied to him, and had been told 
that if they paid him certain sums he would do their business for them with the 
Emigration Commissioners—get them free passages or partial aid in migrating; 
the men sold off their little property; but before they paid any money, they ap- 
plied to Lieutenant Lean. He explained to them, that a fraud had been attempt- 
ed: the man in Billiter Street was no agent of the Commissioners, had no power, 
and could do nothing for them that they could not do themselves without any ex- 
pense. As the men had paid no money, the soi-disant agent was not amenable to 
the law; and Lieutenant Lean appeared before the Lord Mayor only to give pub- 
lic warning of the tricks attempted by the party accused. 

At the Thames Police Court, on Monday, George Wickes, a cowkeeper, was 
The cow-yard of Wickes was al- 
Witnesses 
ee of the 

g. Mr. 
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summoned for a nuisance in Goodman’s Fields. 
lowed to become so full of ordure as to threaten the public health. 
were called on each side, who held the most opposite opinions of the de 
nuisance; some even pleaded for the smells as healthful and reft 
Yardley made an order that the filth should be removed every day, i 
a week as it is at preseut. 
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At Lambeth Police Court, on Saturday, James Barron, a hatter, the son of a 
respectable Newington tradesman, was charged by Catherine Carr with bigamy. 


hire; but left her in ten days for another woman, by whom he had two 
children. In 1838, he married Catherine Carr; but soon began to beat and abuse 
her; and neglected her in turn for a girl whom he seduced and took from her 


situation. Lately his first wife came to town and found him out; and he received | 


her at his home, and turned Carr out of the house. Mr. Norton remanded Barron, 
that evidence might be got to confirm Carr’s account. 

Early on Saturday morning, a fire was discovered in a beer-shop and lodging- 
house in St. George's Street, East Smithfield: engines soon arrived, and the fire- 
men subdued the flames. It was then found that the house was on fire in two 


In 1836, under the name of Malpers, Barron married Mary Flowden, of Sedgley in | 


| 


other parts: the firemen also conquered these dangers. It was evident that the | 


fires must have been wilful; but who was the perpetrator could not be discovered. 
At mid-day, another fire occurred in the same street. 
stories high, near the London Docks, occupied for divers purposes,—the upper 


A large building, ten | 


oe let out in lodgings toa swarm of people,—was discovered to be in | 


in the eighth story. All was terror and wailing “mong the poor inmates; 


but the Fire Brigade prevented the flames from travelling down the building, con- 


fining them to the upper part, which was destroyed. 


The picture-frame, looking-glass, and barometer factory of Mr. Cetta, in Hat- | 


ton Garden, filled with valuable property, was completely gutted by a fire which 
broke out on Sunday afternoon: no surmise has been formed of its origin, as no 
person entered the building after Saturday night. 


The Provinces. 


A portion of the Great Northern Railway, one side of the “loop” ex- 
tending from Peterborough to Lincoln by way of Boston, sixty-four miles 
in length, was opened for public traffic on Tuesday. The people of the 
country it traverses were in a state of pleased excitement during the day; 
which, though there was a drizzling rain, was not so bad as seriously to 
damp their enjoyment. The entire line is almost one dead level; there 
were no engineering difficulties, except in obtaining good foundations in 
some localities; all the bridges are of timber; and the cost of this portion 
of the line has been about a million. At present, passengers proceed from 
London to Peterborough either by the North-western or the Eastern Coun- 
ties line; and they can now get to Hull by a route forty miles shorter than 
heretofore, and with a saving of two hours. ‘The works were begun in 
March 1847. 
shire, and the necessary arrangements are made at the stations. Agricultural 
roduce will be conveyed to London much quicker and cheaper than 

itherto; and generally for the conveyance of goods and food, the line is 
expected to be very important. The opening on Tuesday was celebrated 
in the usual way, by an excursion-train conveying along the line the 





A great trade is expected in cattle and sheep from Lincoln- | 


directors and other persons connected with the railway ; music and cheering | 


shouts greeting them at the towns. 

The directors of the South Devon Railway on Tuesday week passed 
a resolution reducing the salaries of all the employds on their line. The 
porters and policemen will have 14s. instead of 15s. weekly, and those of 
a higher grade will be reduced about twenty per cent; besides which, a 
reduction in the number of porters, policemen, and clerks, is also contem- 
plated.— Devonshire Chronicle. 


Mr. Robinson and his family being absent for a night from their mansion, Mel- 
bourne Hall, near York, two burglars took the opportunity to enter it. The but- 
ler heard them, and left his room with a pistol in his hand: he met the thieves 
on the stairs, and fired, but missed both; they immediately hastened from the 
house. The courageous butler pursued them, and seized one; the other came to 
his companion’s rescue, and the butler was fiercely assailed with a knife—he re- 
ceived wounds on the chest, hands, and arm. Eventually the robbers got away. 
They had blackened their faces; but suspicion has fallen on two persons, one of 
whom formerly lived in the house. 

Two thieves broke into a coffeehouse at Maidstone on Thursday sennight; got 
into the bedroom of Mr. Filmer, the owner; overpowered him while he was asleep, 
and gagged him: a handkerchief was tied over his mouth, his hands were pinion- 
ed, and his body was fastened to the bedstead by a cord. The burglars then 
seized a cash-box containing 60/., collected other property, and got clear off. Mr. 
Filmer remained in his painful position till the morning, when his groans attracted 
the attention of a lodger: the poor man was in a very exhausted state. The 
money stolen had been collected with great care and difficulty to meet a grocery 
account. The robbers were disguised. 

A girl has perished on board an emigrant-ship at Liverpool through the having 
been hidden in a box, called a “ stow-away,” by which persons attempt to get to 
America without paying for the passage. The box was three feet long, one foot 
six inches deep, and about the same width; the girl was eighteen years old, nearly 
five feet high, and stout. When found in the box, she was warm, and appeared 
to be yet alive; but death soon succeeded. Suspicion attached to Devine, a ship- 
per of emigrants, and to an Irish girl, a passenger, who were supposed to have had 
something to do with the “stow-away”; but nothing could be brought home to 
them, and in the verdict the Coroner’s Jury could only express a suspicion. 

At the first sitting of the Jury on the body of Mr. Shuard, at Birmingham, last 
week, the surgeons who had attended the deceased described his sudden death. 
It was quite unexpected, as he seemed to be going on well. A post mortem ex- 
amination had not enabled them to say what was the cause of death—all the 
organs appeared to be in a healthy state. 
between the accident and the death of Mr. Shuard: probably a twinge of pain in 
the thigh might have caused hii to faint. 

Yesterday, the Jury returned a verdict merely describing the fucts and the in- 
Conclusive nature of the evidence. 

A little girl, the daughter of a publican at Neath, fell into a canal; her brother 
raised an alarm, and the mother of the child plunged into the water to save it: 


| feature of interest. 


They could not trace any connexion | 


three times she got hold of it, but each time the struggles of the drowning girl | 


prevented the mother from retaining her grasp: both got into deep water; a man 
came to their assistance; and all three were now in danger: a second man suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the two adults, but the child perished. 


IRELAND. 


Mr. Smith O'Brien's counsel have given notice of their determination to 
apply for a writ of error, on the ground that copies of the bill of indictment 
and lists of witnesses were not delivered ten days before his trial. 

All parties and ranks in Ireland seem to be moving heartily in behalf 
of Mr. O'Brien, to obtain the mercy of the Crown in mitigation of his 
sentence. ‘The Protestant Conservative Fellows of Trinity College, and the 
Bishops and Archbish yps of the Romish Church, are alike signing memo 
rials and forwarding them to the Lord-Lieutenant. But, more remarkable, 
the Orangemen of Dublin have come forward with strenuous zeal; and their 
memorial seems almost ironical in its plain speech. Among its nine rea 
Sons for “an act of clemency "—* for not carrying out the extreme s¢ 








tence of the law "—are the two following, borrowed from the points urged 
in the prisoner's defence at his trial— 

“2. That the passing of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, which gave to 
your Excellency extreme power to arrest and imprison any man suspected of dis- 
affection, may be naturally supposed to have ye Mr. O'Brien to assume a 
hostile position, whether in self-defence or against_the authorities, which under 
other circumstances he might not have done. 

“ 3. That the feeling is very general amongst all ‘classes of Protestants, that 
several Roman Catholic priests and bishops, whose names we believe to be well 
known to the Government, were leaders of the disaffected party, and that these 
men have not been prosecuted by the authorities, while Smith O'Brien has been 
singled out and the strongest measures adopted to bring him to justice "— 

Two other grounds urged are more general— 

“7. That since the law was framed which required an extreme sentence to be 
passed on a person found guilty of high treason, the feeling has been strong in the 
public mind that the extreme pane of the law should be carried out only in 
cases of guilt—such, for example, as wilful and premeditated murder. 

“8. That the execution of Smith O'Brien under the ancient severe code will 
give a shock to the whole empire, create a thrill of horror in the hearts of the 
people, and be repugnant to the feeling of a large portion of the Protestant popu- 
ation; and that the law can be sufticiently vindicated without taking his life.” 

On Tuesday, the Lord-Lieutenant received the deputation appointed by 
the citizens of Dublin to present their memorial in favour of Mr Smith 
O'Brien. Lord Clarendon treated them with marked courtesy, and gave 
them the following written answer— 

“ As it appeared to be the wish of Mr. Sharman Crawford and the gentlemen 
who accompanied him here last week, and ty of the Lord Mayor, that I 
should receive from the hands of a deputation this memorial, which has been so 
numerously signed by the inhabitants of Dublin, I have not hesitated to comply 
with that wish; but, while the Commission is still sitting at Clonmel, and occu- 
pied with the trial of persons charged with the same offence as Mr. O'Brien, and 
having reference also to the notice of a writ of error that has been given, I need 
hardly inform you, and I feel certain you will not expect, that | should now give 
any definite answer to the memorial, beyond an assurance that full weight will be 
given to the recommendation of the highly respectable jury who tried Mr. O'Brien.” 

More deputations from Cork, Limerick, and other places, have waited on 
the Lord-Lieutenant; and have had for answer a polite reference to the 
written reply received by the Dublin citizens. 

The memorial of the Orangemen of Dublin, however, was deemed worthy 
of particular notice: Mr. Corry Connellan writes— 

“T have to convey to you his Excellency’s regret, that the persons who have 
affixed their signature to that document should have thought fit to introduce into 
a petition for the extension of mercy, a groundless imputation upon the impartial 
administration of justice by the Executive Government.” 


The trial of O'Donohoe proceeded on Friday; presenting scarcely any 
Oue important witness, Thomas Sullivan, prevaricated 
and contradicted his sworn informations in a glaring manner; another wit- 
ness, Carroll, the policeman who was taken prisoner, stated his belief that 
the prisoner was not the O'Donohoe present at the affair of Farrinrory. 

Mr. Maher's line of defence was partly the same as that of the other prisoners, 
and partly grounded on an alibi. The prisoner was a lawful member of lawful 
clubs so long as he remained in Dublin; he escaped thence on the passing of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, to seclude himself with Mr. T. F. Meagher in 
Waterford. Coming to Kilkenny, he found that Mr. Meagher had gone towards 
Callan and Mullinahone. He followed, and came to Killenanle after the barricade 
was erected there; but as soon as he came the barricade was removed. As soon 
as Mr. Meagher arrived at Mullinahone, the prisoner joined him, and separated 
himself entirely from Mr. O'Brien; to whose personal defence he had contributed 
till that moment. Together with Mr. Meagher and Mr. Leyne, the prisoner then 
departed for Carrickmockler Rock; and all three were asleep at that place during 
the whole time of the contlict with Inspector Trant. 

On Friday evidence was given by the prisoners to prove the alibi. Patrick 
Hanrahan, a respectable farmer at the foot of Slievanamon, deposed that the pri- 
soner, with Mr. Meagher and Mr. Leyne, came to his home at daybreak on Sa 
turday the 29th July, and slept there; he dined “ ona rock in a corner of his field” 
in the afternoon, and departed for the house of Hanrahau’s brother in the even- 
ing. Hanrahan’s maid-servant, and some other witnesses, confirmed his evidence. 
Johanna Kickem, a young lady of Mullinahoue, contradicted Sullivan, the Crown 
witness, about the drilling there. She was up all night at her father’s house, 
watching from her window the same crowds that Sullivan swore to have been 
drilled and marched in a mass of 6,000; she saw no marching nor drilling. 

Mr. Butt made a speech on his evidence, and on the Crown case. Le made 
prominent use of the obvious falsity of the witness Sullivan, and of the facts re- 
garding the non-appearance of the original informations sworn by him and now 
contradicted by him. Those informations seemed to have been obtained back 
from Mr. Kemmis, the Crown Solicitor, by Mr. Despard, the Magistrate who took 
them down, “ because he had a quarrel with a person in the country.” Mr. Butt 
stigmatized the transaction as a “ violation of an act of Parliament, and a taint 
to justice in its very source.” Mr. Butt’s substantial defence was, that his client 
left Mr. O'Brien before he wrote the letter to the Mining Company, on perceiving 
the designs that Mr. O'Brien entertained. 

The Solicitor-General replied, and Mr. Justice Moore summed up. The Jury 
found the prisoner guilty on all the counts except the one which charged him 
with taking part in the attack at Furrinrory. 

The trial of Mr. Meagher began on Monday. 
and Mr. Maher, conducted the defence. 

The same forms of objecting to the non delivery of a jury -list, &c., 
through as in the former cases. 

On the subject of the jury array the prisoner personally addressed the Court 
with a respectiul protest—‘ I protest against the constitution of the panel from 
which the jury by whom I am to be tried is to be selected. Personally, I care 
not whether Lam to be tried by l’rotestants or Roman Catholics, though I am 
myself a Roman Catholic. I feel that 1 may place my honour, my liberty, my 
life, as safely in the hands of a jury composed exclusively of Protestants, as it 
would be in the hands of a jury composed exclasively of Catholic Were I to 
consult my own feelings, I should not make these observations; but as a matter 
satiolacts 





Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Butt, 


were gone 





of prin iple, mutually affecting the legitimate, the pure, the 





| tration of justice, on high public ground»—perhaps the highest grounds that can 








exist—I feel called on to protest, and I do seriously and solemnly protest, against 
a system by which, in this Catholic district and this Catholic country, eighteen 
Roman Catholics have been returned upon a panel of three hundred jur ’ 

Some of the jurors were cha ed for non-inditlerency—as having | an 
opinion on the iilt. The objection was overruled, as contravening 
Cases, Cr} il Kiog ¢. Edmonds, which was most Jemn! i ied 
and d rmit tall prin that a cl e sl lowed 
which did pr n, but the forma 1 of } i 
there was no ¥ { i racti | land h { if 
rule. 

lriers w ‘ they t ‘ fa of t t 
for ca ( how : 
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The Attorney-General opened his case. He went over the same ground that 
he traversed in the case of Mr. Smith O'Brien; reading the speeches delivered by 
the prisoner in the early spring of the present year, to manifest the intention wit 
which the various subsequent acts he relied on were done. Le believed he should 
be able to show that Mr. Meagher was actually present at enough of the criminal 
transactions of the conspirators to convict him of the treason now charged against 
him; but at all events, if he was absent from some of the most marked of those 
transactions, it would be shown that he was only absent in order to be, in his own 
words, “ fanning the flame elsewhere”; he would be shown to have so embarked 
in the general treasonable plans that he would be legally responsible for all that 
occurred. 

Mr. Hodges, the Government reporter, was called to prove a speech made by 
Mr. Meagher at a meeting of the Irish Confederation on the 15th March last. 
Mr. Whiteside and Mr. Butt raised anew the objections before made to this course. 
They contended that the fair aud legal way was to give evidence of acts first, and 
then add the evidence which would throw light on the intention of the acts: 
otherwise, evidence would be received and would prejudice the Jury, which the 
Judges might after all formally reject as irrelevant. 

The Judges unanimously overruled the objection: they would take care to put 
aside whatever might turn out to be irrelevant or improper. 

The prisoner's speeches at the soirée given to Mr. O'Brien on his return from 
Paris, and at the meeting of the Confederation on the 6th of June, were then read 
by Mr. Hodges. [We indicated their nature at the time of their delivery. Their 
staple was defiance to British rule, and an exulting anticipation of the free inde- 
pendence of Ireland. ] 

Tuesday was occupied by Crown evidence. The informer Dobbin was exa- 
mined; and repeated his former testimony, with additions of minute detail. He 
used a memorandum-book, and a great bundle of pieces of paper, to refresh his 
memory; and he seemed to have noted down every fact of the least prominence 
that occurred during his connexion with the Clubs. 

Mr. Whiteside cross-examined Dobbin at great length, and got from him the 
history of nearly his whole life. The cross-examination abounded in questions im- 
puting lies, dishonesty, and even crimes; but no marked success was gained be- 
yond once. It seems that twenty years ago, Dobbin, though a Protestant, repre- 
sented himself as a Roman Catholic to Dr. Maginn, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Derry, in order to get appointed Roman Catholic master of one of the National 
Schools. Dobbin was a member of an Orange lodge, and the questions put to him 
as to the cessation of his membership implied tbat he was expelled as a spy; but 
he asserted that the Club itself broke up when it was found to be illegal. 

Other witnesses, policemen, deposed to the character of the speeches made by 
the prisoner at Enniscorthy and Callan. 


Duffy has been detected in preparation for an escape from Newgate’ 
A rope ladder of forty feet long, with a long coil of single rope, was dis- 
covered in a leathern trunk in his room. Mr. Duffy’s room was one 
usually occupied by debtors, and it had a room opening over Green Street. 
The discovery is said to have been made through the indiscreet talk of a 
nautical friend of the prisoner. Duffy was removed instantly to a safer 
lodging. 

The Cork Examiner states that the convicted prisoners are in the most 
cheerful spirits: M‘Manus and Leyne amuse themselves by playing at 
marbles in the gaol-yard. 

Mr. Michael Doheny has written a letter to the Tipperary Vindicator, 
dated from Paris, with the object of defending Mr. O'Brien from the im- 
putation of having been “ led on by others,” and of repelling the charge 
made against himself of deserting the cause. He states that he was in the 
country when the passing of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act was an- 
nounced in Ireland, and that the actual rising was begun without his 
taking part in it. He proceeds— 

“ Many ridiculous and false stories have been told of our differences, and our 
proposals to deal summarily with Mr. O'Brien. We did differ, it is true; but 
those who differed most widely from Mr. O'Brien accorded to him their admiration 
for the chivalry of his nature and the thorough nobility of the principles which 
guided him. 

“ We then separated for the last time, but with his concurrence also. From 
that hour forth I determined to act for myself and on my own principle. . . . 
I remained for five or six days on Slievanamon mountain, determined at all 
events not to be arrested alive. I afterwards changed to the county Waterford 
side. . . . My adventures since then, though personally interesting, shall 
not here be alluded to. James Stevens, who was said to be dead and buried, 
shared my risk; and, thank God, now shares with me the hospitality of the 
French Republic. He and another, who yet can speak, if need be, will attest for 
me that | only abandoned the cause of my country when that cause became ut- 
terly hopeless. . . May I take this opportunity of offering my public thanks 
to those generous, devoted, and brave men who assisted me? Any day for six 
weeks I could have been sold dearly by hundreds of men on the very brink of 
starvation. May God bless and save them! . . . I shall reserve to myself 
the task of vindicating openly the conduct of my comrades when the fate of those 
on trial shall be decided.” 

The Cork Constitution narrates some remarkable adventures of O'Ma- 
honey, who has escaped to France. 

O'Mahoney was 9 fugitive in the Curraghmore mountains, his retreat unknown 
even to his family, till Tuesday the 10th, when he appeared suddenly at the door 
of his own house, and took a hurried farewell of his wife and children. From this 
he hastened across to the Waterford mountains; and the next night arrived at 
Bonmahon, where he was to be met by a boat, which was to convey him to a ves- 
sel lying off the land. While scrambling his way over the rocks to the beach, his 
foot slipped, and he fell down a precipice, some two hundred feet, into the sea. 
Unhurt by the siock, he swam along the base of the precipice, in quest of a land- 
ing-place; but could find none. Neither could he find any projection to hold by, 
but a small notch in the rock, that would admit half his fingers; and he clung 
there till the dawn: he then espied the boat which was to have taken him aboard, 
rowing up and down, as if waiting for him. He had been six hours in the water 
before the boat took him up, and carried him to a French smack lying out at sea. 

Some of the prisoners in Carrickfergus Gaol attempted one day last week to 
break prison while the turnkeys were opening the different cells in the morning. 
Some of them managed to get out of the cells and shut the turnkeys in them, and 
to scale some inner walls, But two came upon a sentinel, who challenged them, 
and told them to stand or he would fire: they ran towards him, armed with a 
sheet containing a heavy stone, which they were using to climb the walls; and 
he shot one of them dead. A general alarm was then raised, and all the others at 
large were recaptured. A Coroner's inquest found a verdict of justifiable homicide 
done in performance of duty. 





SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Hastie, M.P. for Paisley, according to yearly custom, convened his 
electors by circular on the 13th instant, and gave them explanations of his 
Parliamentary conduct during the past session. Mr. Hastie’s votes on 
the Sugar question and on Mr. Hume's “ four points” had given dis- 
satisfaction: a motion of confidence was met by a counter-motion, “ that 








the meeting had lost their confidence in Mr. Hastie”; and the latter seems 
to have been carried, by 167 votes to 160. 

Three Government functionaries are now in Scotland: Captain Wash. 
ington, to make inquiries regarding the recent wrecks of fishing-boats on 
the North-east coast; Mr. Lefevre, to obtain information regarding the an- 
nuity-tax levied for the support of the clergy in Edinburgh and Montrose; 
and Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, charged with some commission regarding the 
education scheme, the precise character of which has not transpired. 
Daily News, Thursday. 

We learn that in consequence of the recent decision of Sheriff Alison 
regarding the right of the able-bodied poor to interim parochial relief, the 
parochial authorities of Glasgow have arranged to apply a labour-test to the 
applicants for relief, who may now be expected to become very numerous, 
This test, we understand, will, in the first instance, be to set them to work 
along with the firemen and scavengers of the city, in aiding the sanatory 
measures which are now being so vigorously enforced through every quar- 
ter of the municipality. Yesterday forenoon, the practical value of the 
test was exemplified in the case of seven of the unemployed who applied 
for relief. When told of the conditions upon which it would be granted, 
four of the number refused to work; and their application was, of course, 
at once dismissed.—North British Mail. 

By invitation of the patrons of the Dumfries Industrial School, on Fri- 
day last, Lord Ashley paid the establishment a visit as he returned from 
official labours in Edinburgh connected with the Board of Health. He 
was surprised and delighted at the progress of the institution within seven 
months. He made a speech encouraging the inhabitants in their efforts, and 
explaining the aid Government has promised to the Ragged School move- 
ment, by sending some 150 meritorious scholars, chosen from them, to the 
Colonies as free emigrants. 

“Tn conclusion, he would impress upon them his conviction, that if ten years 
longer were to pass with the same inattention to the condition of the lower orders, 
it would be beyond the power of any statesman or combination of statesmen to 
tnaintain this empire in its present condition. He thought the lessons they had 
lately had from the Continent of Europe might teach them, that when the people 
were disaffected and determined to rise in mass, the finest standing army in the 
world, under most able officers, must fall before them; and if those who possessed 
property and station did not look to it, the people would rise some day against 
them or their children, when regret that the present opportunity had been lost 
would be unavailing.” 


The last connecting link of the railway communication between London 
and Scotland on the East has now been supplied by the completion of the 
bridge over the Tweed at Berwick. Hitherto it has been necessary to 
change carriages at that point, as trains could not pass the stream; but now 
the traveller can proceed from London to Edinburgh in the same vehicle. 

The Scots Reformers’ Gazette has a strange account of railway rigour— 

“More than ordinary indignation has been evinced towards the officials at the 
Scottish Central Railway, in consequence of the unfeeling conduct they displayed 
in declining to convey the Dutchess of Sutherland along their line on Sunday last, 
on the occasion of her being summoned to the bedside of her dying parent, the 
Earl of Carlisle, at Castle Howard in Yorkshire. On the Friday evening pre- 
vious, the Dutchess, who was sojourning at Dunrobin Castle in Sutherlandshire 
received intelligence of the alarming and dangerous il!ness of her parent, and 
summoning her with all speed to Castle Howard. She instantly posted off to 
Montrose, where she arrived on Saturday evening, and taking the last train 
reached Perth on Sunday morning. The mail-train for the South was then pre- 
paring for departure; but, to the astonishment of her Grace and attendants, on ap- 
plying for seats in the train, they were told they could not be allowed to travel by 
it or by any other train on a Sabbath, it being against the regulation of the directors! 
Letters having been previously sent to all the stations to have engines ready to 
convey the Dutchess through, it was imagined some mistake had occurred at 
Perth; and the secretary was immediately communicated with, and the sorrowing 
circumstances which compelled her Grace's attendance at Castle Howard. The 
train was delayed for a short time in order to have a final answer from the secre- 
tary. But the reply was—‘ No; the rules of the Company could not be departed 
from.’ The mail-train started with the empty coaches besides the necessary mail- 
carriage, leaving the Dutchess standing upon the platform, actually erying. No- 
thing was left but to post onwards. She hired a steamer and crossed the ferry on 
to Edinburgh; which occupied the whole day. By the time her Grace reached 
Castle Howard, the Earl of Carlisle was no more. Her Majesty recently travelled 
to London on a Sabbath morning; and that fact, so vividly in our remembrance, 
leads us to presume to think that her Majesty cannot but be indignant at the 
treatment her Mistress of the Robes has received at the hands of the majority of 
the Scottish Central Railway directors.” 


#oreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—General Cavaignac, yielding to the Parliamentary pressure, 
has modified his Cabinet. The Moniteur of Saturday announced the re- 
tirement of Messieurs Senard, Recurt, and Vaulabelle, from the Ministries 
of the Interior, Public Works, and Public Instruction and Worship; and 
the succession of Messieurs Dufaure, Vivien, and Freslon, to their places. 

From a sketch of the three new men, by the Paris correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle, it will be seen how far the Ministry has gone in a 
Moderate direction. The writer considers the additional members merely 
transition men, who are to prepare the public for further reaction. 

“ Of the new Ministers, two have already had a good deal of officixl experience, 
and the third has the character of being a man of considerable talent. They are 
all three members of the bar. M. Dufaure was at the head of the Bordeaux bar, 
when, in 1834, he was elected as Deputy for Saintes. In the Molé Administra- 
tion he was Minister of Public Works. After the fall of that Ministry, he op- 
posed the Government of M. Thiers, and warmly supported that of M. Guizot till 
1843, when he separated from it, but without joining the regular Opposition. 
From that period till the fall of the Monarchy, he was the head ot a small 
but influential party in the Chamber of Deputies, which sometimes opposed, 
sometimes supported the Guizot Cabinet, and which, from its ambiguous position, 
did much to weaken that Government. M. Vivien, after being Procureur-Général 
at Amiens, became Minister of Public Worship in the Thiers Cabinet. He con- 
tinued in the Opposition from the fall of that Ministry till 1844, when he accepted 
office under M. Guizot, as Vice-President of the Council of State; and even after 
accepting that office, he occasionally voted against the Government of the day. 
M. Vivien was lately appointed by General Cavaignac as representative of the 
Republic in the conferences to which the Franco-English mediation in the affairs 
of Italy are to give rise; and he was merely waiting for the decision of the parties 
interested in the question as to the place where the conferences shall take place, 
when he was induced to accept the higher but less certain place of Cabinet Minis 
ter. M. Freslon was an eminent advocate at Angers, till the revolution of Febra- 
ary made him Procureur-Géuéral of the Republic in that place, and he is now 
suddenly raised to the rank of Cabinet Minister. He is an able speaker, and has 
made a very reputable figure since his election as Member of the Assembly. He 
is the youngest member of the Ministry, and is in the fortieth year of his age.” 
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M Ducoux, the Prefect of Police, has resigned. His note is personally 
characteristic, and also indicative of the feeling of his party, the extreme 


but a modification was deemed indispensable. With a view, however, to leave 
General Cavaignac an entire liberty of action, Ministers resolved on tendering a 
collective resignation, on Thursday morning. 


Since that, he had remained a 


Left— stranger to all that took place. M. Senard, in conclusion, declared that he would 


“Citizen President—You have just constituted a Ministry which, in my eyes, 
is the personification of the counter-revolution. The Republic is about to be 
directed, after eight months of existence, by the men who have at all times em- 
ployed their intelligence and their efforts to prevent its existence. This policy 
is perhaps able, but I do not comprehend it, and I still less approve of it. 

Ein presence of the dangers which threaten liberty in France while it is tri- 


umphing in Germany, I go to resume my place among the adversaries of Royalty ; 
whom I shall combat, under whatever disguise. All the soldiers of Democracy 


give his support to the new Ministers, if they realized the confidence he placed in 
them. 


M. Dupont du Bussac reminded the Assembly, that General Cavaignac 


had once warmly defended the election of the President by universal suf- 
frage: what had changed his opinions? 


General Cavaignac frankly acknowledged the change of opinion— 
He had certainly, when asked his opinion, given it for universal suffrage; but 


ought to be at their posts, and mine is no longer where my political sympathies | he had not then discussed the question—he had not considered himself competent 


have ceased to be. : 

« Please to give me a successor. Salut et fraternité. 

“ The Prefect of Police, Ducoux.” 

The request of a successor has been complied with promptly: the ap- 
pointment has been given to M. Gervais de Caen. ilis good fortune has | 
already provoked these criticisms— 

« Jt will be recollected that this M. Gervais de Caen was the unfortunate can- | 
didate for Paris at the recent elections; who, notwithstanding an official announce- | 
ment in the Moniteur that he had the full sympathies of the Government, was | 
left at the very bottom of the poll. The extraordinary amount of favour shown to 
this gentleman is easily explained: he was a co-labourer with M. Marrast in the 
Tribune newspaper, and his fellow prisoner in the prison of St. Pelagie during a 
six-months residence in that place for a libel on the Government.” 

In the National Assembly, on Monday, the new Ministry asked a grant 
of secret service money, as a mode of demanding a vote of unconditional 
confidence. The new Minister of the Interior also had an opportunity of 
putting forth a declaration of policy. 

M. Dutaure spoke of the Republican government as “a noble institution, resting 
on the principle of the sovereignty of the people, and on liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, proclaimed eighteen centuries ago by Christian revelation.” Never- 
theless, he regretted to say that the very name of the Republic inspired fear and 
distrust, in consequence of the recollections of another period—the apprehensions 
of a return to a system which was now out of the question, These apprehensions, 
sincere and fatal, constituted the weakness of the present Government. The new 
Ministers would, by every means, combat those apprehensions, and endeavour to 
demonstrate to the people that the Republic is not an agitated state of society and 
revolution en permanence. They would labour to seat it on the solid basis of 
liberty, society, family, and property. The country no longer thought of Mo- 
narchy; but it knew that, without the fulfilment of those conditions, no govern- 
ment could endure. The Cabinet would strive to put a period to all disorders, 
and to realize principles so wisely proclaimed, which insure inviolability to the 
humblest citizen under the protecting wgis of the Republic. The future des- 
tinies of Europe depend on the restoration of order and tranquillity in France. 
The cause of liberty and civilization is also at stake. The Ministers would en- 
deavour to realize those objects; their acts should ever tend to that end, and they 
should be constantly animated by a profound love of the Republic. 

M. Landrin stated that his former votes had been votes of personal con- 
fidence in the President of the Council, rather than votes of political con- 
formity with the Ministry. But the President had now shifted his ground, 
and gone for support to a fraction of the Assembly which had not co- 
operated in the foundation of the Republic. He must henceforth withhold 
his support from a Ministry which had as yet done nothing to deserve it. 

General Cavaignac commented with force on these observations— 

“ The honourable Representative has said, that for the last three months his 
yotes in support of the Cabinet had been votes of confidence rather than votes of 
opinion and sympathy. I was not before aware that such was the fact; and now 
let me say to him, and to those who have been acting like him, that it was the 
repeated occurrence of votes deficient in such clearness of motive that induced the 
Ministers at length to give in their resignation sooner than support an equivocal 
position.” He explained the motives which actuated him in modifying the Mi- 
nistry. In ordinary times, whoever should attempt to govern without having a 
majority of the country about him, would do a foclish act. But in June last the 
time was not an ordinary one. The country was then struck to the earth, and 
the great point was to raise it up. To effect that object, it became imperatively 
necessary to make temporary inroads upon the great principle of liberty itself; 
and in so serious and delicate a task, no men could have acted better than those 
Ministers by whom he was sustained. The Administration then formed was 
never considered to be the final Government of the Republic, not even by those who 
constituted it. The great question was to forma Ministry, and such a Ministry as, 
supported by the majority, would be able to hold on until the definitive constitution 
of the Government. “I do not think it necessary,” said General Cavaignac, “ to 
speak of myself personally. The people I consider to be the real sovereign in the mat- 
ter. The people are my judge; but | must add, that I do not call them my master. 
Yes,” said the General turning towards the Left, “1 do hold that I ought not, 
at a moment when I may be about to withdraw from power, use expressions de- 

igned to flatter the people and to wear the air of electoral canvassing. (Loud 

rs.) After some months of an Administration often attacked, the uncertain 
votes of the Assembly ended in weakening the Government in the eyes of the 
country. ‘Then came on the question of election of the President of the Republic, 
by the Assembly or by universal suffrage. If the majority had been in favour of 

nomination by the Assembly, I should have abstained, lest my vote should 
have had a certain arithmetical value; but as the majority was certain, I voted 
With the minority; and I did so that the country might know my ideas on the 
subject, and not suppose that I wished to deceive it as to my opinion. It is not 
that I feel it to be a pleasure to find myself, like Cato, in the camp of the van- 
quished. I remain there when I am there; but I cannot forget that liberty gains 
nothing in having its last defenders doomed to the fate of Cato at Utica. The 
Ministry having become weakened, as I said, and although I differed with it on 
the subject of the election of the President of the Republic, I yet thought that 
it ought not to resign. Still the members persisted, when the votes on the 
press took place; and I was of course obliged to form a Cabinet. As for myself, 
the moment the Ministry was dissolved, I saw that my duty was to seek amongst 
the majority fur the elements of a strong determined Government. The objec- 
ticns against the new combination are of a personal character. The word ‘ con- 
ciliation * had often been mentioned at this tribune, and I could not consent to let 
slip the opportunity of effecting an act of conciliation when that opportunity was 

orded by the necessity of forming a Ministry. That conciliation has been 
effected. (Cries of “ Yes!” and“ No!”) Yes, it is a decided act of concilia- 
tion, whatever may be the result; and I consider it an honour to have undertaken 








to decide such an important point. His opinion on the subject bad since been 


modified; and his sincerity was such that when he voted with the minority he 

perfectly knew that the immense majority of the House was opposed to it. 
General Bédeau “gave his most entire adhesion to the new Ministry ”; 

because the country was accustomed to honour in them a loug-tried po- 


| litical probity, and they appeared to him intimately in accord with the 


actual and real interests of the country. 

M. Dufaure closed the debate with some additional but not very import- 
ant explanations. 

On a division, the vote asked by Ministers was carried, by 570 to 155. 

In the discussion, last week, on the project of a paper circulation based 
on credit, suggested in various forms, by Messrs. Turc, Proudhon, and Wo- 
lowski, M. Thiers delivered a speech which increased his influence with the 
Assembly, though the excitement of the Ministerial crisis has excluded it 
from the discussion of the journals. He supported what in this country 
would be considered the sound currency views. 

The Moniteur publishes a letter from the late Prefect of Police, M. 
Ducoux, to the members of the Municipal Committee of Paris, recom- 
mending the establishment of a“ bourse des travailleurs,’ where un- 
occupied workmen may always find shelter, and where employers may 
meet with men of every occupation ready to work. In addition, courses 


of instruction in history, geography, arithmetic, geometry, designing, 


natural philosophy, and several of the branches of education required for 
the higher order of workmen's occupations, are to be regularly given. 
The plan goes still farther— 

“ As at the Bourse,” says the letter, “the markets, and the halles, the prices 
of the rente, of shares, of corn, of flour, and of cattle, are quoted, so at the cen- 
tral establishment for unemployed workmen, wages, materials of every kind, 
whether wrought or raw, are to be regularly quoted, so that the daily alterations 
can be known to all. Bureaux are to be established, where workmen of every 
kind are to be engaged by the day, or for job-work. Already various associations 
of workmen, informed of this plan, have generously offered to coOperate in the 
establishment of what they call their place of refuge.” 

The letter then declares, that of all the localities at the disposal of the 
city of Paris, the Halle aux Veaux appears the most suitable, first from its 
extent, and next from its central position. A sum of 300,000 francs is 
estimated to be about the expense; and that amount is formally demanded 
by the letter from the Committee to which it is addressed. 

The people who invaded the Chamber on the 15th of May last are to 
be brought up for trial early in November. The excitement attendant on 
these trials would be so great in Paris, that M. Marie, the Minister of 
Justice, has advised that Barbés, Blanqui, Raspail, &c., shall be tried at 
Bourges; to which General Cavaignac has assented. 

Avustria.—We left Vienna, on the 8th instant, in a state of suspense; the 
Emperor flown, the troops withdrawn from the city, the Ministers and 
Diet acting as a Provisional Government. On the 9th, the alarm rather 
increased, and preparations were made against an attack, by placing can- 
non in the exposed approaches. Some few persons who strayed towards 
the quarter occupied by the soldiers were killed, apparently without the 
knowledge of Count Auersperg, the Imperial commandant. At night the 
fires in his camp were extinguished; which created the fear of an im- 
mediate assault. The town was illuminated, the streets were still barri- 
caded, and the night was passed in strict watch. Many persons had left 
the city, to be out of the way of danger, or to avoid being shut in if the 
town were regularly besieged. The 10th presented no marked change: it 
is described by the Austrian Lloyd's Gazette of the following day— 

“The bygone night was decidedly the most anxious one Vienna has witnessed 
since the bombardment by Napoleon in 1809. Till dawn the streets swarmed 
with armed men scattered in groups, and now and then a patrol. At the corners 
of the streets, in the public squares, before the cafés, crowds were assembled dis- 
cussing the events. The silence of the night was interrupted at intervals by re- 
ports of fire-arms, especially in the direction of the Wieden and the high road, 
(Auersperg’s quarters,) which attracted universal attention. On and behind the 
barricades men were sleeping in blouses, fully armed; women and girls, not of the 
most respectable appearance, were mingled amongst them, some laughing and 


| talking, others, like the men, asleep upon heaps of stones. The walls and bas- 


tions of the city offered a most animated appearance. One line of watchfires 
stretched as far as the eye could reach, each surrounded by students in Calabre- 
sian cloaks, men in blouses, artisans with their sleeves tucked up to their elbows, 
National Guards, and others. Above the gates guns are pointed to sweep the ap- 
proaches of the city; artillerymen, students, or workmen, on duty near them with 
lighted matches. Patrols of every description] parade the walls in regular beats. 
There could not have been under 10,000 men on the bastions.” 

The Diet had called out the Landsturm, and resolved to supply arms 
from the arsenal to every male person able to use them. Despatches were 
sent to Gratz, Brann, and Presburg, with deputations to invoke sym- 
pathy and aid. Gratz sent armed students, Brunn armed National Guards, 
and Presburg made ready to send 15,000 Hungarian troops up the river by 
steamers. 

Auersperg remained stationary. Tis military position was strong for 
defence, but not for attack. His 20,000 men were cooped up between the 
Schwarzenburg garden and the districts of the Belvedere, and surrounded 
by hostile faubourgs. 

The Diet assumed a position as “ constitutional” as possible: on the 


it. (Loud cheers.) Those who oppose this act are not in my opinion in the true | gth, jt resolved thus— 


rr. I think they are sacrificing their own reputation in the eyes of the country. 
believe they are doing poor service to the Republic.” (Great sensation. The 
speaker sat down, decidedly successful.) 

_ On the invitation of M. Portalis, M. Senard rose and went into explana- 
tions of the circumstances under which he had retired from General Cavaig- 
nac’s Ministry— 

M. Senard and his colleagues found themselves in a minority on the question of 


“ The Diet is, conformably to the Imperial manifesto of the 6th June, and to 


the free election of the people, the only legal and constitutional organ of the union 


between the Constitutional Monarch and the Sovereign People, for the defence of 


the inviolable liberty of the people and of the hereditary throue. 


“ The Diet will remain with firmness on constitutional ground, to defend by 


legal and constitutional measures the country, the liberty of the people, and the 


hereditary throne. The Diet invites all its members who are absent, either with 


the mode in which the President should be elected. The Council met and deli- | or without leave, to return to their post within a fortnight at the furthest.” 


ted on a resignation. The idea of the retirement of all was at once abandon- 


ed, because of the embarrassed situation in which it would place the Assembly ; gave an account of events passing without the walls. 





At the daily sittings, M. Schuselka, as reporter of the Committee of Safety, 
On the 9th, the Ban 
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Jellachich had arrived at Bruck, on the Leytha, at the head of some 30,000, 
with the object of forming a camp at Frautmansdorf. The Hungarian 
(Magyar) force, 70,000 strong, was at Wieselberg. A courier had been 
sent to the Emperor to demand that the Ban should be stayed in his march. 
Meanwhile, the Diet had received assurances of adhesion from various 
places and public bodies,—from the new Common Council of Vienna, de- 
siring permission to maintain the troops; from the students of Gratz; from 
the peasantry of Lower Austria, Marchfeld, and the neighbouring wine- 
country. 

Several letters had been written to Count Auersperg concerning the re- 





ported approach of the Ban, (which was exciting the people to a dangerous 
point.) and requiring the Count to bring his troops into barracks in the 
city, and assist in supporting the authority of the Constituent Diet. Count 
Auersperg replied, that he could act only under the instructions of the 
Minister of War: the orders of the late Minister did not allow him to enter 
Vienna; but he would obey a new Minister of War so soon as any should 
be duly appointed. He demanded provisions for his troops. He denied 
any intention to join his force with the Ban's, and even denied that the 
Ban was advancing. 

Her Prato now returned from a mission to the Ban; whom he found at 
Schwadorf, with an army of irregulars. The Ban was courteous, but he 
refused to receive orders from the Diet, or to indicate his intentions. 

A deputation from Prague came to learn the nature of events, and to 
demand their Members back. They were assured that their Members were 
safe to remain or go as they chose; and were conjured to forget nationali- 
ties, and act with the Constitutional Diet. Brunn sent a deputation with 
offers of sympathy and aid. 

On the 10th, Schuselka announced that the Ban had approached nearer, 
and that messengers had again been sent to him. In the evening, it was 
announced that he had sent a written answer to the messages of the Diet— 

“ The motives of his advance were his duties as a servant of the state, and a 
soldier. As a servant of the state, it was his duty to put down anarchy; as a 
soldier, the noise of the guns had pointed out his route. His object was to uphold 
the Monarchy on a basis of equal national rights for all races. The troops were 
to be billeted. No Hungarian troops were pursuing him: on Austrian ground he 
recognized none but Austrian troops; if attacked, he should repulse force by force.” 

The 11th was passed in negotiations. ‘The troops of the Ban arrived 
close to the city, and occupied the Wiener Berg. On the 12th, Schuselka 
reported that Commandant Auersperg had abandoned his strong position. 
“ Last evening,” said the Minister, “ he wrote a letter stating that a Hun- 
garian army had advanced, and that it was possible that here might be 
the field of battle of the Hungaro-Croatian question. From the position 
assumed by Vienna, he could not join with the Ban; and he now turned 
to the Dict and the Ministry to obtain their instructions. He could not, 
however, reéuter the barracks until the disarmament of the proletariat. 
An answer had already been given to him, that the proposed disarmament 
could not take place, and that the only means of arranging matters was 
the retirement of the Ban. Auersperg, as chief in command, was supreme 
over the liperial troops in Austria; and as the Ban had said that his were 
Imperial troops, he had thereby placed himself under the orders of Auers- 
perg, who had given the strictest injunctions to him to retire. The com- 
mandant sent today a letter to the following effect— 

“*T receive every hour fresh proofs of the evil disposition of the Viennese popu- 
lation. The provisionment has been interrupted. As I will make use of -no force 
with respect to the city and authorities, I have abandoned my position. I propose 
to take cantonments with my troops by Enzersdorf, and remove that far from the 
city; and I beg that necessaries will be furnished for the troops. I have further 
to request that they may be allowed to have their effects which they left behind. 
I have left Genel Mattauscheck in his position in the Invalidenhaus; and I 
place him under the protection of the Diet. AUERSPERG.’ ” 

In the evening, it was stated that the Croatian army had abandoned the 
Wiener Berg, and commenced a retreat towards Agram: the outposts were 
already at Neustadt. 

All the accounts concur in stating that the Hungarian army has ad- 
vanced to Roth-Neusied], the same place where Jellachich received and 
replied to the deputies from the Diet. Their videttes were visible from | 
the steeples of Vienna, some six miles off. Deputies from the Hungarian | 
army had gone to Count Auersperg, escorted by the National Guard of | 
Vienna, to ask him if he supported the Croatians or not, or if they were to | 

consider him as au enemy. 

Advices from Prague of the 11th instant, in the Adlaische Zeitung, state | 
that Wiudischgriitz had been appointed Commander-in-chief of the army 
to be marched on Vienna; that ninety pieces of artillery had been sent to 
the capital from Budweis; and that there was a firm resolution to act with | 
all energy and severity. 

The exact route and present retreat of the Emperor are not clearly 
known. Ile seems to have gone Westward to Sieghart Kirchen, as if 
making for Prague; but to have crossed the Danube somewhere about 
Kreems, and thence Northwards. He proceeds slowly, from illness, and 
from the caution of his guards: it is stated that he meets cold greetings, and 
even opposition. The inhabitants of Stein wanted to hinder his further 
progress by pulling down a bridge, but were prevented from doing so by 
the National Guards of Kreems. 

Couriers were despatched after him by the Diet, to beseech his return. 
On the 3th, an address to him was proposed in that body. 

* Not a word has reached us in a constitutional form,” said the address, “ to 
quiet our apprebensions concerning the object and duration of your absence, which 
are inevitably connected with such a step. In this serious conjuncture, the Diet 
resolved to issue an appeal to the people of Austria, as also a memorandum to 
your Imperial Majesty, which place the state of affairs in its true light, and | 
which is meant to convey to the constitutional Emperor that the love of his people 
for him remains unshaken.” But confidence demanded that the Emperor should | 
immediately return, and courageously oppose all reactionary and anarchical views, 
and loyally work out the unperfected constitution; and that he should select to 
aid him in these tasks counsellors enjoying the trust of an honest and liberty 
loving people. 

‘Ihe address had scarcely been read, adopted, and ordered to be pub- 
lished in the different languages, when M. Hornbostl rose, and in a voice 
trembling with emotion, announced that he had just received a note from 
the Emperor, as follows— 

“ My dear liornbostl—I request you to join me at my camp (Hof-lager), to 
countersign all the necessary acts. FERDINAND. 

* Sieghartskirchen, 8th October.” 

“ You see, gentlemen,” added Hornbostl, “that it is not the intention | 
of the Emperor to leave constitutional ground: I shall start at once.” 

Hornbostl overtook the Emperor at Hadersdorf; and presented a requi- 
sition from the Diet, that the Ban Jellachich should be placed under its 





orders. The Emperor refused the requisition, and Hornbostl tendered his 
resignation. The Emperor persisted in refusing the Diet’s wish, but would 
not allow his Ministers to resign. The Diet received a note from Horn. 
bostl on the 11th, stating that he was about to accompany the Emperor to 
Olmiitz next day. 

It was resolved to appoint a deputation of members from each of the pro- 
vinces, to go and set before the Emperor, personally, the state of the city 
and the position of the monarchy. The deputation was appointed, and 
Borrosch was desired to write an address. Subsequently, Borrosch read 
his proposed address, to this effect— 

The Diet desired to support the throne of freedom. It warned the Emperor 
against a fatal delay; begged him to give heed, as he did at Inspruck. It must 
not be said that his Majesty had sacriticed a thousand innocent for the life of one, 
and torn the monarchy asunder by causing a civil war, by which blood would flow 
in streams. The Diet would, like Curtius, cast itself into the abyss in order to 
avert such an evil. Should the sacrifice take place, their remembrance would 
indelibly live, and remain an accusation against those who had been guilty of it 
by their evil counsels. A sanguinary military rule could last but a short time: 
it would be inglorious, and sow the seeds of incalculable evil. 

The address was udopted. 

The Emperor was “ expected ” at Olmiitz on the 14th. On his journey, 
he had issued the following proclamation— 

“ To the People of my German Hereditary Provinces—When I left Schoaby 
I sent a manifesto to Vienna for countersignature and publication, in which 
expressed my utmost indignation and sorrow on account of the deplorable and 
fearful events which occurred through the bold pretensions of a small but active 
faction hostile to all liberty, although I had resolved to return without any other 
guarantee except the love of the inhabitants. At the same time, I explained the 
principal object of my journey,—namely, to gain a standing-point in the monar- 
chy more appropriate at this; moment, from which I should be able to establish 
constitutional liberty as a real and lasting good, common to all, and equally bene- 
ficial to all, without curtailing in any way those advantages which already have 
received my sanction. As by the disturbances at Vienna that manifesto may have 
been prevented from reaching its destination, and therefore may not have become 
generally known, it is my wish to notify this circumstance to the provinces, es- 
pecially to those through which I travel, in order to quiet their ae 

“ Herzogenbusch, Oct. 8, 1848. *ERDINAND.” 

While these events passed in the German capital of Austria, Prague 
was becoming the focus of antagonistic Sclave elements. Some thirty 
Bohemian members of the Austrian Diet assembled in Prague on the 6th 
instant, and, in conjunction with the municipal authorities, took counsel 
for upholding the interests of the kingdom of Bohemia. In the course of 
an animated address, Palacky denounced the recent successful “revolu- 
tion” in Vienna, and the proceedings of the Magyars; commended the 
loyalty of Jellachich; and declared that the throne and the dynasty could 
be upheld only by the Northern and Southern Sclavonians. A proclama- 
tion to the following effect was issued by the Burgomaster and the Town- 
Council. 

“ Murder and violence in Vienna have succeeded, contrary to the wishes of the 
majority of the inhabitants, in compelling the Emperor-King to take to flight, and 
in terrifying the Diet, the hitherto minority in which are now acting in an illegal 
way. ‘The Municipal authorities of Prague protest against all the illegal acts of 
an Assembly which, transgressing the bounds of duty, has endeavoured to usurp 
the executive power. The violent overthrow of a Cabinet acting with the ma- 
jority of the Dict is criminal and anarchic. The Municipal authorities of Prague 
are deeply attached to the dynasty and to the constitutionally Democratic Monar- 
chy. Bohemia can only prosper when Austria is independent. The authorities 
of the above city place confidence in the Emperor, and in his Imperial word, 
Finally, the people of Bohemia are warned against disturbing public tranquillity, 
and are urged to drive from amongst them all the busy agents of the destructives.”? 

On the 10th instant, the journals of Prague were headed with this 
notice— 

“We, Deputies to the Diet, invite the Deputies of our opinion, of the whole 
Austrian empire, represented at the Diet so assembled, on the 20th October, at 
Brunn in Moravia, for a conference respecting the measures to be taken for secur- 
ing the freedom of the deliberations and the existence of the Constitutional Diet, 
for the interests of the entire monarchy.” 

The signatures of twenty Deputies followed; among them, those of 
Palacky and Rieger. 

Letters from Venice, of the 7th, state that a revolution had broken out 
at Trieste, and that a Republic had been proclaimed. 

A letter from a correspondent of the Times at Vienna gives the follow- 
ing graphic and detailed narrative of the most striking events in the insur- 
rection of the 6th instant, especially of Count Latour’s execution by the 


| populace— 


“I have already mentioned that the cause of this unpremeditated and un- 
suspected revolution is to looked for in the recent acts of Government 
respecting Hungary, and in the dislocation of a regiment of Grenadiers, that had 
been in cantonment here during the last seven years, and been forming man 
friendly relations with the inhabitants. The National Guards, combined wi 
the Academic Legion, would not permit them to depart; the Grenadiers sided 
with them; and the forces brought to bear upon them were beaten, their 
commander, General Breda, killed. At about two o'clock the Guards from 
the suburb Wieden entered the city; and were fired at by the Nationals from the 
Kaernthnerviertel, a division of the Guards which is denominated in vulgar 
parlance the Black Yellows, and considered to consist of haughty aristocrats and 
secret friends of the fallen system. They fired from the windows of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral; the doors of which were burst open, and their captain, a wealth 
linendraper of the name of Bahrt, killed before the high altar. A fearful struggle 
took place in the cathedral. I have just now seen the marks of bullets on walls, 
pictures, and altars. Meanwhile, a strong detachment of Pioneers had taken 
their stand before the Stock am Eisen, near Gerold’s door; their four cannon at 
the first discharge making sad havoc among the Nationals and Academicians, 
who occupied the square before St. Stephen’s. These, however, held out man- 
fully; and after the first round attacked the soldiers with fixed bayonets, drove 
them from their position, took two of their cannon, pursued them up the Graben, 
through the Kaernthnerstrasse into the yard before the War-oflice. Here the 
combat raged with the greatest fury; four cannon before the War-office being 
there at the service of the soldiers. They fired grapeshot, especially into the 
Bogenerstrassse; and the loss of life and of property in that quarter was very 
great. The Nationals, however, took the place by storm, and drove the soldiers 
out of every position until they laid down their arms. 

“With a great deal of difficulty I got, at about six o'clock, to the War-office; 
where a spectacle presented itself to my eyes, the horrors of which I shall never 
forget. Ona high lamp-post in the middle of the yard, the body of the War 
Minister, Court Latour, was suspended, stripped quite naked, and with a leather 
sirap round his neck. He was fearfully mutilated, covered with wounds and cuts 
without number, and the face dreadfully disfigured. Whilst 1 was there they 
covered him over with a linen cloth; but they bad hardly done so when the in- 
tu iated mob tore it off again, striking the corpse at the same time with sabres, 
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ing at it, uttering at the same time the most awful imprecations and 
— fring ae one was horrible beyond description: in the dim light of torches I 
saw the body shaking about: the yelling and firing was deafening ; and with much 
difficulty I collected the following particulars. z " 

«Latour had concealed himselfin a wooden box in the fourth story of the War- 
office; but was discovered by several National Guards, and most cruelly murdered. 

threw him out of the fourth story into the yard, raised the body on the 
int of the bayonet to the height that was required to hang him, and amused 
themselves with firing at him. The night before, he had had his fate in his own 
hands: he had been waited upon by a deputation, and urgently cautioned against 
the sending away of the Deutschmeister Grenadiers, as a disturbance would be 
sure to take place. His reply was, ‘A disturbance was the very thing he want- 
ed: and he had only waited this opportunity to proclaim martial law in Vienna.’ 
In the following night the moon shone on his maimed body. 

« At seven o'clock a brisk cannonade commenced from within and without the 
Imperial Arsenal, where part of the soldiers and the renegade Nationals had 
taken refuge. The building is immensely strong, was well barricaded, and the 

i offered a determined resistance. The fight was very violent, and lasted, 
with few interruptions, until about two o'clock. By this time the besieged ex- 

jenced a want of ammunition, and their firing became very slack; the building 
was completely surrounded; and the besiegers resorted, as a last means to get 
them out, to Congreve rockets for the purpose of putting the house on fire. 


flames and the smoke, while the poor wretches came in shoals on the roof, en- 
deavouring to escape over the roofs of the neighbouring houses. In vain—they 
could not get out: it is impossible to say how many were suffocated by the smoke 
or perished in the flames. The remainder this morning delivered up their arms, 
and were imprisoned. About 100,000 muskets, carbines, and other fire-arms, fell 
into the hands of the citizens; and there is nobody now unarmed in Vienna. The 
people might yesterday have proclaimed any form of government, but not a single 
cry for a Republic was heard. They want a Constitutional Monarchy, but with 
better guarantees than they have had hitherto: and all this frightful loss of life 
might have been spared if the Imperial family had entered heart and soul into 
the new state of things.” 

Watracnta.—The Journal des Débats gives accounts of the entry of 
20,000 Turkish troops into Bucharest. The Turkish commander, acting 
on national precedent, approached the town as a friend, and summoned the 
chief citizens to meet him as a political mediator. His summons was com- 
plied with, in good faith; but he imprisoned all who came; then, making 
forced marches, he came upon the city as if it were a hostile fortress, and 
took it by storm, after immense fighting and slaughter. 

“The Turks are now masters of the city; martial law has been proclaimed b 
Fouad Effendi; the Government formed by Suleyman Pacha has been dissolved, 
and replaced by a new Lieutenancy, composed of the Russian Genera! Duhamel, 
Fouad Effendi, aud Kostaki-Kantakuzeno, candidates for the dignity of Hospodar. 
The constitution has been abolished, and the old order of things reéstablished. In 
a word, reaction has triumphed.” 

It is stated also that 16,000 Russian troops have entered Bucharest from 
Moldavia; that the troops injured some Austrian subjects, on which com- 
plaints were made by the Austrian Consul without redress; and that 
the Consul had felt obliged to haul down the Imperial flag, and post off to 
Vienna with a report of wrongs. 


Germany.—The discussion of the Prussian Constitution was commenced 
in the Assembly at Berlin on the 11th. The first chapter, consisting of 
two articles, which determine the King’s titles, occupied the whole day’s 
sitting: the chief fight was upon retaining or omitting the words “ by the 
grace of God” King, &c. On a division, it was resolved, by 217 votes to 
134, that those words should be struck out. As a set-off, the Assembly 
afterwards determined in favour of the feudal and proprietary title “ King 
of Prussia,” rather than the political title “ King of the Prussians.” 

Hotianp.—The King in person opened the States-General of 1848, at 
the Hague, on the 16th; and delivered a speech characterized by hearty 
feeling and liberal principles. He thanked his “well-beloved fellow-citi- 
zens” for the moderation, confidence, and respect for law and public order, 
as well as the personal loyalty, which they had manifested up to that day, 
and especially during the period “ while the important work of revising the 
fundamental law was commenced and accomplished.” The past encou- 
raged the highest expectations for the future. If future trials should be in 
reserve, they would be courageously met by all: “ we will transmit intact 
to our descendants the pledge which has been confided to us.” 

Traty.—Advices from Milan and Modena, to the 11th instant, state 
the events at Vienna had caused great excitement among the Austrian 
troops. Desertions had become so frequent from the Hungarian and Croat 
regiments, that Radetzky threatened to decimate the Hungarians should 
the desertions continue. On the 10th, 150 Hungarian officers elected a 
deputation to obtain from the General the permission of conducting home 
the whole of the Hungarian troops now in Italy. Radetzky answered by 
imprisoning them in the tower. The other officers then called out a num- 
ber of Hungarian troops, and drew them up on the esplanade to obtain the 
liberty of their incarcerated comrades, and the permission to depart. Ra- 
detzky sent a son of the Viceroy to tell them that they should have an 
answer within two days; and they consented to wait so long. At Modena 
the Croats and Hungarians had openly fought in the streets. 

Srain.—The advices from Spain are growing fuller of Carlist doings. 
It is plain that the masterly leadership of Cabrera in Catalonia is gather- 
ing into an important rebellion the elements of disaffection to the present 
Government. Engagements take place almost daily, and frequently re- 
sult in Carlist successes. The Government has published a return of the 
Carlist bands in Catalonia: they are under forty-five chiefs, and, number- 
ing from 40 to 400 men each, give a total of 4,960 infantry and 298 ca- 
valry, under Cabrera. As many more are under Forcadel in the South- 
east. 


Usirep Strates.—The mail steam-ship Acadia arrived at Liverpool on 
Tuesday, with advices from New York to the 3d instant. ‘The papers are 
e of news, and are occupied wholly with the Presidential contest. The 
Whig party divisions had been healed by Mr. Clay’s letter in support of 
General Taylor, and the election of the latter is now spoken of in the 
Papers as nearly certain; but we know that some of the best-informed 
méricans avow a total inability to guess whether the victory, after all, 
will rest with Taylor or Cass. 





HMMiscellaneous. 
Lord and Lady John Russell arrived in London on Monday night; 
having visited Howick Hall, in Northumberland, on their way Southwards 
Minto House. 
The Scotsman describes “ a narrow escape” which Lord John had at the 

















railway station in Stirling, while he was waiting for the Edinburgh train 
“a narrow escape not referred to by the local papers.” 

“ The up-trains, or those going South, travel upon the line furthest from the 
station-house; and as his Lordship had arrived just at the time advertized, he 
lifted his youngest child and proceeded in a thoughtful mood to cross to the side 
for the up-train passengers. But it so happened that the train arrived nine 
minutes before its time; and his Lordship, not observing its approach, had just 
reached the intervening space between the lines, when the engine was not above 
its own length from him, moving at a quicker rate than usual when at a station, 
in consequence of the extreme wetness of the day, which prevented the brakes 
from catching. Mr. Cuckson, the superintendent, with admirable self- possession, 
instantly darted from the platform, and seizing his Lordship, drew him back just 
as the ponderous engine passed; and thus prevented an accident which in all pro- 
bability would have been fatal.” 


Mr. Thomas Young has addressed the following note to the Times, 
respecting his divulged letter to General Napier. 

“ Sir—I beg leave to state, through the medium of your journal, that a letter 
written in the confidence of private friendship, and of a gossiping nature, whi 
recently appeared in your columns as having been addressed to Colonel Napier 
in June 1832, in a moment of giddy excitement, was written without the know- 


~ ~ ledge of Lord Melt »; who was letely i ant of the matters alluded to 
“In the middle of the night, I stood on the Ferdinand’s Bridge, and saw the | Oa cine angina clean ot catia WG Eien, ci ak 


in it, relating to the wild views of certain Radical Reformers, with which I did 
not become acquainted till after the crisis in the first or second week of May 
1832. I alone am responsible for the contents of the letter in question. 

“ The indiscretion of my making (in a familiar note) a communication s0 in- 
considerate, I readily admit; but the construction now attempted to be fastened upon 
my careless expressions was as remote from my mind, and as alien from my senti- 
ments, as was the idea of the possibility that a letter so written should become 
public, and the subject of ungenerous and unfair interpretation, after a period of 
sixteen years. 

“TI remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ London, October 14. 


We are assured that M. Pageot, the late French Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States, has left that country for England, to offer Louis 
Philippe a part of his princely fortune, and induce him to establish him- 
self and his family in America. This is most admirable in M. Pageot, and 
the more so as it is most rare.—Journal du Havre. 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, in a letter written on the 20th 
September, supplies a personal description of the suddenly celebrated 
Joseph von Jellachich, Ban of Croatia— 

“T have had occasion often to converse with Jellachich. He is a man of the 
middle height, of a powerful and firmly knit frame, forty-nine years of age; im 
his youth of a delicate constitution, but now enjoying excellent health. His head 
is bald at the top, but encircled with a fringe of jet black hair; he has a high 
forehead, bushy eyebrows, a mild clear dark eye, an aquiline nose, a finely-chi- 
selled mouth, with an expression of great decision of character. He leaves the 
impression upon the observer of a man of a mild but determined character, fully 
confident of his own powers. He has not one particle of pride about him; and one 
would scarcely look upon him as the leader of a wild race or a man of high ambi- 
tion. His voice is soft: his education is entirely German; he speaks German as 
if it was his native tongue, and with the Austrian accent; he is a great admirer 
of the German language and literature, but his Sclavonic nationality scorns the 
German arrogance which disdains anything Sclave; he speaks the Hungarian, 
Croatian, and Italian languages equally well. He is unmarried; does not possess 
and does not care for riches, but is devoted to his nation. It was only last year 
that he was Colonel of a Grinzer, or frontier regiment, which was annihilated in 
an expedition on the Turkish frontier—he himself escaping almost miraculously 
ina shower of balls. The secret of his influence over the Croats is that he is @ 
Croat, and proud to be one; and all his energies are turned towards one object 
to procnre for his nation that position in Hungary which they claim. He speaks 
the dialect of the people: ‘It is the language of my beloved mother, (he said 
to me one day,) and I am proud that I can speak it.’ Their Ban and their Gene- 
ral, he converses with his Croats, and tells chore things they had never dreamt of 
—visions of honour and glory. it is no wonder that when he appears every eye 
is turned upon him—that they listen, open-mouthed, to what he says, and thaé 
they are ready to follow him to Buda, Pesth, Vienna, or Milan! When they see 
him, they shout their enthusiastic ‘Zivio!’ (Let him live!) and will follow him 
anywhere.” 

We are able to state from the very best authority, that the Archduke 
John, as Grand Vicar of the Empire, has resolved to call out an army of 
50,000 men, as a reinforcement to march immediately in support of Mar- 
shal Radetzky, to settle finally the Lombard question.—Standard. 

With reference to the statement made by Prince Cariati, that a positive 
assurance had been obtained from Lord Palmerston “that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not offer any kind of impediment to the military expedition 
which the Royal Government was preparing for the purpose of restoring 
peace and order in Sicily,” we are authorized to say that the statement 
made by Prince Cariati is without any foundation.—Globe. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have placed her Majesty's steamer Light- 
ning at the disposal of his Excellency Count Reventlow, who proceeds in 
her to Copenhagen. We believe that this visit of the Danish Minister hag 
been rendered necessary by the negotiations still pending for the settlement 
of the Schleswig-Holstein question.— 7/mes. 

It is authoritatively stated that the charge made against the orthodox 
Jews in Lemberg, of poisoning the Chief Rabbi and his family, was@ 
calumny. Persons were arrested on the charge; but an investigation 
proved that it was malignant cholera, and not poison, of which the Rabbi 
died. 


The Lords of the Privy Council, on advice from the Board of Health 
that Asiatic cholera has actually appeared in England, have resolved “ that 
quarantine precautions against that disease are no longer necessary.” They 
have issued orders dispensing with the further detention of vessels having 
cholera on board, and ordering the liberation of vessels now under restraint. 

The accounts of the disease are favourable, both in town and the pro- 
vinces. 

Some few additional cases occurred in the beginning of the week, chiefly 
on board the convict-ship Justitia, at Woolwich; but no fatal case was re- 
ported on Thursday in any part of the Metropolis. 

A few more cases have occurred at Hull and Sunderland, and some ag 
Tynemouth and Stockton-on-Tees; but they are all those of persons om 
board ships newly arrived from the ports of Northern Europe. 

The accounts from Edinburgh were more favourable up to Thursday, 
but the disease had appeared at Newhaven; and yesterday's arrivals an- 
nounced that it was spreading again, with increased fatality. Not more 
than forty cases on the whole have occurred at Edinburgh; but upwards 
of thirty of those have been fatal. 


Tuomas Youre.” 
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It is reported that the suggestion of the Miscellaneous Estimates Committee 
for consolidating the State Paper Office with the Public Record Office has been 
acted upon by the Government; and that the union is to take place immediately 
upon the retirement of the Keeper of the State Papers, Mr. H. Hobhouse. 

Mr. W. H. Bentley, of Manchester, a very ingenious man and a skilful anato- 
mist, recently died very suddenly. Mr. Bentley articulated the skeletons of 
twoelephants, one that of the well-known Chunie, now in the museum of the 
London College of Surgeons. 

Commander J. F. Wharton committed suicide at Devonport on Saturday week. 
In his bedroom was found a piece of paper on which he had written, “ My unhappy 
marriage has destroyed me; my reason has left me. J. F. W.” Commander 
Wharton was sixty-nine years of age; he was a midshipman under Lord Howe in 
the action of the 1st June 1794, and went on the retired list in 1838. He mar- 
ried his present wife ten years since. 

At a meeting of the Royal Dee Yacht Club, on Tuesday, Mr. Scott Walker 
exhibited a number of very interesting models of vessels, constructed on a new 

rinciple, with a double keel. The chief objects aimed at are a very shallow 

sone nt of water, combined with great safety and speed, and a peculiar adapta- 
tion for the use of the screw as a propelling power—or, we should say, screws, 
as the model built to represent a steam-vessel carries a screw at each keel, which 
revolving in opposite directions, though worked by the same engine, produces a 

rfect steadiness and equality in the motion of the vessel, hitherto unattained. 

ne of these models represented a vessel of 200 tons; and Mr. Walker assured 
the party assembled, that on the nicest calculation, and allowing for incidental 
circumstances, a vessel built on the lines of that model would not, together with 
its burden, draw more than three feet water.—Chester Courant. 

A skiff match between Candlish of Newcastle and Dawes of Manchester was 
rowed on the Irwell on Monday. Candlish soon took the lead, kept it, and at the 
close was far ahead of the Manchester man. 

A woman living in Ashby inquired last Sunday of one of the {police if he 
could give her any tidings of her “mon,” (meaning her husband,) and said she 
wished “ Parliament was fur enough for altering the laa”; alluding to the new 
act now in operation compelling publicans to keep their houses closed the whole 
of Sunday morning. “She could always find her mon till the last Sunday or 
two, for he always got drunk in a morning, and was in bed the remainder of the 
day; but now she know’d no more where to look for him than the mon in the 
moon. But the Parliament folks cared nout what trouble they gee poor craturs.” 
—Leicestershire Mercury. 

The Glasgow Post describes some negotiations which have taken place between 
the Glasgow Police and the Burgomeister of Holsheim in Germany, respecting a 
German music-girl, who had complained of detention in this country beyond the 
time named in her agreement. The following letter, written by Peter Zingal, the 
guardian of the girl in Germany, is amusing in orthography and sentiment. 

“ Herr Miller—Sir—The raesen why such mayni girls com to Graet Britain is dous 
[this]. Men com and promise a dael mor money than what they get in our contry ; 
but the parents don’t now what they du in Graet Britain; if they nhow that their 
children must go from one Dor to another they would not let go one their. Sir, itis a 
shame to take Dous [those] girls ther becous their is plenty work in our Country, and 
plenty Maeth and Trink for dous wo like the work. Sir, the best way would be for 
You Sir, if you hath the pauer, to get a wieb [whip] and wieb them all ont of your 
country—Masters wipt their girls, because it is nothing els but Laesnes [laziness] that 
they are going about in England.” 

An explosion of considerable violence has occurred in a coal-ship at Monkwear- 
mouth Dock; a boy having gone below at night and lighted a match, setting fire 
to a quantity of gas which had risen from the cargo of coals. Part of the deck 
was torn up, and the boy was much burnt. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


When the advices of the 15th instant left Vienna, the position of the 
several parties seemed to be not much changed relatively to each other, 
but to be growing hourly more critical. 

Auersperg was at Inzersdorf, on the Gloggnitz Railway line; Jella- 
chich’s head-quarters were at Schénbrunn: their combined forces are esti- 
mated at 36,000 or 38,000 men. Windischgriitzw as understood to have 
left Olmiitz, and to have sent troops from that town in separate parties: his 
whole force is estimated at 10,000 men, Tchechs and Poles. But some ac- 
counts compute “the Imperial forces” near Vienna at 98,000 men. 

The Hungarians were stated at 50,000 men: the last authentic account 
leaves them at the village of Schwacha; but it is reported that their out- 
posts had already skirmished with those of Jellachich. Another report is, 
that the Poles in Lemberg had organized an army of 8,000 men under 
General Dwernecki, who was marching to join the Hungarians, or had 
joined them. 

The people of Vienna had continued to strengthen the defences of their 
city: extraordinary barricades, resembling forts, had been erected in the sub- 
urbs. The country-people continued to flock into the town, and three 
volunteer regiments had been organized; 3,000 Styrians, practised riflemen, 
had reached Vienna, and 6,000 were at the foot of the Simmering; and 
declarations of adhesion were continually received. 

Outpost skirmishes were frequent, but at the date of the direct advices 
no immediate battle was threatened: a report in the Cologne Gazette of the 
19th, by way of Frankfort on the 17th, that Windischgriitz had reached the 
city and bombarded it for four hours, needs confirmation. 

Meanwhile, more correspondence had passed between Jellachich and the 
Viennese Dict. He told the Diet not to feel uneasiness at his proximity: 
he was ready to protect the free institutions of his fatherland, and to restore 
order in Vienna; and he only cautioned them not to make Vienna the 
scene of a bloody contest. ‘The Diet reciprocated his caution, and de- 
clared itself quite competent to maintain order or resist aggression. The 
Diet also referred him to an address to the Emperor, in which they say— 

“Your Majesty—An interval of only three days is interposed between our first 
and between this address, and yet every hour - hurried on the state to im- 
pending ruin. It has come so far that there is no remedy but in giving their due 
to the wishes of the people. There is no help except in a Congress of nations, 
with international mediators. Victories of the army would only make the evil 
worse. The people still trust their Constitutional Monarch, and confidently ex- 
pect that your Majesty will prefer a peace congress to the bloody appeal to arms. 

- + We wish, therefore, your Majesty toconvokesuch a Congress, assisted 
by an international committee from the Austrian Diet, with the cooperation of the 
two responsible Ministries, to meet as soon as possible at Vienna. We also wish 
representatives of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom to participate in that Congress.’ 

A letter from Pesth, of the 8th, confirms a report that General Roth and 
General Philippowich, with fifty-seven others of Jellachich’s officers, had 
been brought in as prisoners of war; and that their men, 7,450 in number, 
had been disarmed and sent back to Croatia under oath not to resume arms 
against Hungary. 

By a decree of the Hungarian Diet, Kossuth has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Defence Committee, with dictatorial powers; all 

















Hungarian troops beyond the frontier have been recalled; Archduke Ste- 
phen, “ who perfidiously abandoned the command over the Hungarian 
army,” is deposed from his dignities; and Hungarians living within the 
Austrian provinces [Bathyany and such men] are summoned to returg 
to their country within a fortnight. 

The Emperor had reached Olmiitz on the 14th. A personal interview 
had been refused to M. Libner, the messenger of the Diet, and also to the 
deputation subsequently sent to the Monarch. It is said, however, that 
Prince, Lobkowitz, the Emperor’s Chamberlain, had assured the deputation, 
that the Ban Jellachich was only to act on the defensive, not to attack 
Vienna; that he was only to fight against Hungary; and that “ circum. 
stances ” would regulate the Ban’s ultimate position. 

Baron Recsey, now a prisoner at Vienna, has published a declaration 
which seems to throw considerable light on the proceedings of the Imperial 
Court. 

He states, that on the Ist of October, he “refused the situation of Esterhazy 
because Bathyany would not countersign it,” and likewise the oftice of Minister of 
War. On the 3d of October, he was summoned to the State Chancery, and told 
[apparently by the Finance Minister, Kraus] that he had been appointed Pre- 
sident of Hungary. As soon as he heard of the consequences of the Imperial ma- 
nifesto, [appointing Jellachich commander in Hungary, | he begged permission to 
resign. “I was, however, forced to countersign it, because I had accepted the 
ost. I declared, in signing it, that I was signing my exile from my native land, 
Sencothaion, having been so long in the army, I was inured to obedience. After 
countersigning the manifesto, 1 sent a special messenger to his Majesty to hand 
in my resignation.” He received “ the gracious reply ” that his resignation was ac- 
cepted, but that he must attend to his official duties ad interim. Habits of subor- 
dination from his youth again compelled him to obey. ‘As soon, however, as I 
learned the decided disapprobation which this manifesto called forth, I not only 
demanded my immediate dismissal, but requested that his Majesty would be 
pleased to rescind the manifesto. I declare, in fine, that I am not in Jeague with 
any party at Court: I have not been in connexion with the Archduke Francis 
Charles nor the Archdutchess Sophia.” He explains that he had visited Jella- 
chich, but only as a friend; having known him since 1827. 

The foreign policy of the Government at Frankfort was somewhat eluci- 
dated in the sitting of the Assembly on the 16th; on which day Schmer- 
ling replied to several interrogatories. 

He alluded to the situation of Austria. “It was difficult to say where exactly 
the seat of Government lay.” The Cabinet had resolved on sending Welcker and 
Mosle as the Regent’s Commissioners, with “full powers” to judge and act for 
themselves. All authorities civil and military were called on to yield their obe- 
dience to the Commissioners. “ As for troops being ordered to march into the 
Austrian territory, as several Members had supposed, he had not seen any motive 
for doing so. It was for the Commissioners to judge for themselves if any were 
necessary.” 

An interpellation by Jahn concerning a conspiracy now organizing at Berlin 
against the Frankfort Parliament was alluded to with some reserve: it appears 
that there is such a conspiracy; but M. Schmerling made light of its power: he 
showed that the Government was fully alive to what was occurring, and had used 
foresight and energy. ‘The Prussian Government, he said, bad been directed to 
keep its eye over the threatened congress of conspirators, and had been reminded 
that the Imperial act for the security of the National Assembly would have force 
in Prussia after the 30th October. 

Referring to the events in Wallachia, the Minister said that the accession of the 
Regent would shortly have been formally announced to the Porte, and imme- 
diately afterwards representations would be made concerning “ the claims of many 
an ill-treated German resident on the Lower Danube.” 

The King of Prussia celebrated the anniversary of his birthday on the 
15th instant. The day had been anticipated with hope by his friends as a 
day of reconciliation: they were disappointed. The congratulatory depu- 
tations were received with anything but gracious cordiality. The com- 
mander of the Burgher Guard promised the guarantee and “ protection of 
the arms borne by the Burgher Guard for the constitution which is being 
settled”: the King replied in these words, and these alone—* I beg you 
will remember that the Burgher Guard has received its arms from me.” To 
the loyal assurances of the city deputies he replied—“ Do not promise 
with words that you will restore quiet and order in Berlin, but prove it by 
deeds.” To the deputies of the Assembly—“ Remember that I am still 
King ‘ by the Grace of God,’ and that the authorities which are instituted 
by God alone are able to maintain law and order.” 

Berlin is in a state bordering on insurrection. The labourers of the 
Cipermickerfeld assembled on the 16th, and in the common hatred of me- 
chanical competition, endeavoured to break some machinery; the Burgher 
Guard resisted; arms were used on both sides, and some half dozen were 
killed. On the 17th, the struggle was renewed more seriously; barricades 
were erected, and many lives were lost on both sides. In the evening 
some degree of order was restored. 


It is stated in the Paris diplomatic circles, that Charles Albert has for- 
mally announced his intention to recommence hostilities if the Anglo- 
French mediation be not immediately effective. Lord Palmerston is said 
to have replied, that in such case Great Britain would withdraw, and leave 
the whole responsibility of such a step to the King of Sardinia alone. The 
French Government intimated strong but less definite disapprobation: de- 
termined to prevent Russian interference in Germany, it was obliged in turn 
to abstain from interference in Italy. 

The reported revolution at Trieste is not confirmed; for we have letters 
from that town of the 9th, which make not the slightest allusion to such 
an event.—Standard of today. 


On Wednesday the Committee on the “state of siege” reported that 
“ although the country was still, to a certain extent, moved by angry pas- 
sions, there was nothing to be apprehended which could not be repressed 
by the powers in the ordinary attributions of the Government.” In conse- 
quence, it proposed to the Assembly to adopt the following bill—* The 
decree of the National Assembly establishing the state of siege is hereby 
revoked.” (Applause.) The Assembly unanimously, and by acclamation, 
voted the ensemble of the bill. 

Some disturbances have occurred at Fécamp and Havre, to prevent the 
shipment of potatoes to England. At Havre, on the 19th, the military 
was called out, and had to charge the people on the quays. 


The Queen has ordained a special statute of the Order of the Bath, for 
appointing Lieutenant Herbert Benjamin Edwardes, of the East India 
Company’s service, to be an extra member of the third class of Military 
Knights Companions. 

Last night’s Gazette announces that the Marquis Ridolfi had an audi- 
ence of the Queen on Wednesday, to present his credentials as Envoy 























October 21, 1848.] 


——_———_——$———————__— eile 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary on a special mission from the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

“Lord Morpeth,” now Earl of Carlisle, has issued a valedictory address | 
to his late constituency of the West Riding of Yorkshire, written in a cha- | 
racteristically cordial spirit: it “ devotes to them the last signature of a | 
name (Morpeth) that derived its chief illustration from its connexion with 

m.” 
= have sincere pleasure in stating that Lord Melbourne is very nearly 
recovered from the severe indisposition which almost immediately followed 
his Lordship’s arrival at Brocket Hall.—Glube. 





The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, with the Countess of Clarendon and 
their four children, left Dublin yesterday morning at seven o'clock, on a 
short visit to The Grove, their seat near Watford, in Hertfordshire. 

Meagher’s trial, at Clonmel, continued on Wednesday and Thursday. 
The first day was occupied by the receipt of further Crown evidence; 
chiefly that of policemen who had taken “ notes” of the speeches made by 
Mr. Meagher. Some of the witnesses were partly discredited in cross- 
examination; but nothing was brought out which could materially influ- 
ence the verdict. An old woman showed her affection for the prisoner in 
a ludicrous way. She told the Court that she had been bribed—a cloak 
and bonnet had been given to her, so she could not say anything: she was 
“Jone and old, and hadn't a bit of memory, and was bribed.” After some 
pressing, the Attorney-General let her off. She hurried away without 
venturing a look at the prisoner, whom she had known as a boy. 

The case for the Crown closed on Thursday; and Mr. Whiteside began 
his speech in defence. He had only reviewed the written evidence when 
the Court adjourned. 


There were yesterday three cases of cholera notified from Clapham, one 
from a vessel off Billingsgate, and one in the Millbank Penitentiary. It 
was also notified yesterday that one decided case of cholera had occurred 
at York, one case at Plymouth, one case at Ware in Hertfordshire, and 
one case in the Isle of Portland.—Times. 


The unusual spectacle was presented on Wednesday morning of the ground 
covered to the depth of two or three inches with snow, while the trees were yet in 
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considered by competent judges as the best authority on Railway statistics ex- 
tant: since its first establishment, in July 1847, it has been devoted to the dis- 
section of the accounts periodically rendered to their shareholders by the Execu- 
tive of Railway Companies; and from such examination has continually stated, 
that the rate of dividends paid upon Shares generally could not be maintained. 
Such predictions have been, unfortunately, verified. Take, for instance, the three 
leading lines, the dissection of whose accounts have given rise to the present dis- 
cussion. In July 1817, the dividend paid on North-western Shares was at the 
rate of 10 per cent per annum; in July 1848, that dividend was reduced to 7 per 
cent. In 1847, the dividend paid upon Great Western Shares was 8 per cent; it 
is now 7 per cent. The dividend upon South-western Shares has fallen during 
the same period from 94 to 6 per cent. 

The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 14th October 
exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the fullowing results— 

















BANKING DEPARTMENT. Jacrease. Decrease. 
Rest cocccccsccsccesccvesscescccsecece eesece — eecees 3.8 

Public Deposits .+..+++++++ cevccvece evecces ° —— sees 2,665,081 
Other Deposits «..+.ceceseceecseeees eccceces £2,G21,879 cose —— 
Seven-day and other Bills .. e+ eeece ee BRSBG cccce sd 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight 982,716 «.«.«. — 

Cee Ce 6.06.5 0000ascesenevecseetce ooo melt eee 436,914 
Notes unissued ...cccccccscscccccsccccccescse  Q42,785 ccoee — 
Actual Circulation «........eeeeeeeee eeeeeee . eee _—_ 

IssvE DEPARTMENT. 

Wakes tesa oc - ccecnccsceseseceasces coscecs wibie 84,470 

PE ov cc cvccccecevscveccvesecssesccees co 80 mm tee 158,022 

Last week. 

Total Bullion in both Departments ...+.++.++- ++ IS,417 241 

Actual Circulation «..++sscececeecceee cocccce BE BORIED cccce 17,475,475 





SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

Consols opened at 845 7 both for Money and Account, an advance of 4 on the 
closing prices of yesterday. There have been sellers at 843 more than once; but 
the price has rallied again to the opening quotation. Long Annuities are inde- 
mand at current prices. There is no change or business of importance in the 
Foreign Market. The Share Market is heavy, the trifling indications of improve- 
ment recently remarked having subsided. The following are the chief bargains 
occurrng: Caledonian, Preference, 34; Eastern Counties, 12; East Lincolnshire, 
20; Hull and Selby, 94; Norfolk, New 201. 101 paid, 1; North British, 12f; 
York, Newcastle, aud Berwick, 224; Ditto, Original Newcastle and Berwick, 
22 213. 


SATURDAY, Two o’CLOCK. 
The English Funds have declined 4 per cent since the morning; the closing 





full autumnal foliage.— Dublin Freeman. 


Mr. James Henderson, master of the ship Mary Ann of Glasgow, reports 
another sight of the “great sea serpent,” by the crew of the American brig 
Daphne, of Boston, Mark Trelawney, master. The animal was seen on the 20th 
September in latitude 4 deg. 11 m. South, longitude 10 deg. 15 m. East. It was 
fired at with a deck gun and wounded; whereupon “ it reared its head high in 
the air, plunged violently, and foamed and lashed the water at a fearful rate; 
but, on the brig tacking and nearing it made off at fifteen or sixteen knots an 
hour, diving and reappearing several times.” Mr. Henderson brought letters to 
England from the officers and crew of the Daphne, and has written for copies with 
fuller accounts. 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return ot mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 












Numberof Autumn 
Deaths. Average. 

Tymotic Diseases. .....ccececse ce ccccesccececcccccssesssesseeee 448 - 270 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 6 ° 52 
Duereees WORGRIIS. 0000 -cccecenccccssesccesessccccesece eovcce 131 +e Isa 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ...... MM . 127 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ......... 0606 cceee wees 32 ° 38 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 90 ° 222 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion . 40 . 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &. ..........+.+++ 8 . P 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & jnnen 9 e l’ 
Rheumatisin, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 1 . 8 
Diseases of the Skin, C 1 e 2 
Malformations 5 e 3 
Premature Birth . 20 ° 23 
Atrophy .......+++ 21 ° 19 
BO cccccece 32 . 4 
BeRdOR 20.0. ccccccces cocsersves sevsscccsscoccee 10 ° 12 
Vivience, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 22 . 32 
Total (including unspecified causes) ............0...005 991 1154 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 87.0° in the sun to 33.2° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average 
temperature by 0.9°. The mean direction of the wind for the first two days of 
the week was South-south-west, and for the last five days North. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The events in Germany have operated prejudicially upon the Stock Market. 
The price of Consols, which had declined upon the intelligence of the outbreak in 
Vienna, recovered with the report of the retreat of the two Imperial armies from 
before that city; but has again fallen today upon the receipt of intelligence of the 
disturbances in Berlin. The range of fluctuation has been from 85 to 844; the 
closing quotation this afternoon being 844 §. 

The settlement of the Consol Account occurred on Tuesday; and the only cir- 
¢umstance worth notice was the scarcity of Stock; the price for November being 
on that day the same as for Money. This scarcity still continues. The decline 
is consequently the result of speculative sales; the public being evidently buyers. 
Among the noteworthy transactions of the week, may be cited a purchase of Long 
Annuities by the Bank Broker. These securities appear to be in demand, and 
are relatively much higher than they were last year, though still something 
below their value as compared with that of an analogous annuity. Accord- 
ing to the tables published by the National Debt Office, at the present 
= of Consols, 100/. Stock would purchase an annuity of 91. 3s. 8d. 
or 114 years; and 1002. money so invested would purchase an annuity of 101. 
1s. 8d. for a like term. Taking the price of Long Anauities at Si. 7s. 6d. per 
12 annuity, 1007. money would purchase an annuity of 10/. 14s. 8d. if invested 
in that stock. We should remark, that as the Long Annuities will expire on the 
5th January 1860, the duration of the two descriptions above referred to is pre- 
tisely the same—11} years. 

The only activity observable in the Foreign Fands has been in Mexican Bonds; 
which were at one period in demand, and then reached 19j. With the fall in 
Consols, however, a downward movement is apparent; and the quotations today 
are from 4 to $ per cent below the highest. Portuguese Bonds are rather lower, 
Without much business; and Spanish Stock is still declining. The Northern 

uropean Stocks are without change in price, or the occurrence of any large 
business. 

The Railway Market has been tolerably steady, without any large increase of 
business or any fluctuations of moment. Of the more important Shares, North- 
Western are the only ones that are higher today than last Saturday; and though 
during the week the advance in price has been about 3/. 10s., the quotations 
today are only about 2/. above those last given. In some of the minor Shares an 
improvement is observable; but the advance is slight, and the market for these 
Varieties is without any appearance of vigour. Some very absurd insinuations 

ust the truth of the facts quoted in the Weekly Share List and the bona fides 
that publication have appeared in one of the papers. Now the Weekly List is 


quotation of Consols being 844 §. ‘There is an evident disposition among the 
speculators to operate for the fall: on Saturday, the transactions for Money are 
always unimportant, and thus speculation, not being kept in check by investment, 
has been in the ascendant. In the Foreign Market the business has been confined 
to the following transactions: Brazilian, 72; Mexican, 193 4; Ditto, for Account, 
194 3; Ditto, Small, 194; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 444 4}. The Rail- 
| way Share-market is still lower than in the morning; almost every description of 
Share dealt in being current at a greater or less depreciation. North-western are 
marked at 1004; the lowest point yet reached; and the nominal price at the close 
of business was 100 to 102, The very ample financial statement published by 
the Directors of the Brighton Company gives general satisfaction, and has kept 
the price of the Shares rather above the level of yesterday. It is devoutly to 
wished that this example may be generally followed, as the shareholders of the 
various lines would thus be relieved from the uncertainty and uneasiness, almost 
amounting to panic, in which they are at present favdivel. The following are 
the principal bargains since the morning. Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 
| 223; Bristol and Exeter, 45}; Caledonian, 173; Ditto, Preference, 34 4; Chester 
| and Holyhead, 20}; Eastern Counties, 12; Ditto, Preference, 74; Ditto, Northern 
| and Eastern, 49); Great Western, 72; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 144; Hull and 
| Selby, 94; Lancaster and Carlisle, 405; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 52; Ditto, 
Half-shares, 26; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 7}; Ditto, Fifths, 34 3; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 253 4; London and North-western, 102 100}; Ditto, New, 43; 
Midland, 71 2 694; Ditto, 502. Shares, 54; North British, 12) 4 } 3; South-east- 
ern and Dover, 21 204; York and North Midland, 434; Ditto, Preference, 6 53; 
Ditto, East and West Riding Extension, 21 20}. 











| 
| 









3 per Cent Consols «.+.+++ « 84) 3 Danish 3 per Cents «..++++++ 65 8 
Ditto for Account. ..+.+++++ 84} ¢ | Dutch 2} per Cents «+++ 43h 4) 
3 per Cent Reduced ....... + 833 § Ditto 4 per Cents....+-+.00 674 84 
3} per Cents....+-+++ ewes BAG Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 19) j 
Long Annuities «...++++++0+ 82 7-16 New Grenada «.-eccecceees il 12 
Bank Stock Portuguese N.4perCepts 1842 22) 34 
Exchequer Bills « Portuguese Old [824.......- 65 8 
India Stoc —_—_ Russian 5 per Cents «.-+.+++ 97 9 
Brazilian 5 per Cents..+++++ 70 2 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 10] U1} 
Belgian 4} per Cenis «...++++ 702 lhitto 3 per Cents 1842 «..-- 215 23 
Buenos Ayres «.+.-+-++0.46 202 VemeZuela ssccccrcssecses » 1 16 
Chilian 6 per Cents «++«+++, 824 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32 
on Saturday, the Lith day of October lois. 

IsSUE DEPARTMENT- 









Notes issued .......sse0eee0++ £26,759,165 | Government DeRs ccccce-cvce £11,015,1.0 
| Other Securities ......0..c.00 2,94 900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 12,229,256 
Silver Bullion .....6.eeeee ree 5U9 09 
£26,7:9,165 | £26,739,165 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital........ «+ £14,553,000 Government Securities, (i 
PROSE cc0e cee ceesvccceconcce 2846 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£13 $45 012 
| Public Depusits* ........6006 297 Other Securities .......0+.00. 11,202,250 
| Other Deposits ..........05 10,674,983 PEOOED ccccce © secscsececceces 8,405 405 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,064,707 Gold and Silver Coin .......+. 520,054 





| £33,972,721 


nissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 








THEATRES. 


THE 


The great interest excited this week by the appearance of two young 


lish singers, who, though not quite new to the public, may yet be re- 
garded as débutants on the stage, is another disproof of the alleged indiffer- 
ence in this country to the claims of “ native talent.” We allude to Mr. 
Charles Braham and Mr. Sims Reeves. ‘The former appeared at the Prin- 
cess’s on Monday, in Leoline, a newly-imported opera by M. Flotow; the 
| latter at Covent Garden on Wednesday, in the Sonnambula. Both were 
| welcomed by crowded audiences, and their successful exertions were libe- 
rally rewarded by cordial and even enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Charles Braham, we need scarcely say, is the son of the illustrious 
veteran, who, after a career of unexampled length and brilliancy, has re- 
tired, full of years and honour, into the quiet of private life. Mr. Charles 
| Braham sang for a few seasons at the concerts given by his father before 
| his retirement; but for several years he has not appeared before the 

public, being engaged, doubtless, in the study of his art. The opera chosen 
| for his débat was not happily chosen. It is an English version of a piece 
called L’Ame en Peine, originally produced at Paris with only moderate 
success. The author is a young composer, who gained in Germany a sud- 
| den reputation, which, judging from the quality of his two operas per- 


| Eng 
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formed in this country, Stradella and this Leoline, he has not sufficient | supposing that a newly-adorned salle is so powerful an attraction as to dis. 
power to maintain. ‘Timid and feeble correctness is the characteristic of | pense with extreme care in selecting the works for the stage. Giving all 
his music. ‘There is nothing to offend, and nothing to strike or delight. | credit to Miss Laura Addison, as an energetic and assiduous actress, we 
He does his work in a musician-like manner; and the best parts of it are | cannot think that Romeo and Juliet, with Miss Addison and Mr. Creswick 
his orchestral accompaniments and choral harmonies. Hence, no doubt, | as the heroine and hero, was a sufficient repast to offer up for six successtye 
the favour he gained in Germany, the land of harmony, where part-writing | nights. Surely it would be better to put something striking on the stage, 
and scoring are valued in more than their due proportion to originality and | and thus give a general brilliancy to the first starting. : 
variety of melody. The libretto is taken from one of the fanciful and kh Sate 

somewhat childish popular legends so rife in the wilder parts of Germany, The manager of the Olympic is proceeding with a great deal of care, 
and so suggestive to the tale-writers and dramatists of that country. It is | now he has lost the advantage which he enjoyed during the long closing 
founded on the belief that the ghosts of unmarried damsels are allowed on | of the Adelphi and the Lyceum. Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Leigh Murray 
one day in the year to revisit the glimpses of the moon, and to make them- | play very well together in short domestic dramas; and a version of La 
selves seen by the lovers who have been faithful to tiieir memory, while | Protégée sans le Savoir, called Patronage, has been produced with success, 
they remain invisible to those who have forgotten them. The idea issimi- | The purpose of this piece, which Mademoiselle Rose Cheri raised to great 
lar to that of the famous ballet of Giselle, but not so well worked out. | popularity in Paris, is to show the feelings of a young artist, who, being g 
The female ghost in Leoline is a very prosaic and commonplace personage, | protégée of a gentleman in the innocent sense of the word, is supposed to 
and is not turned to the slightest account in the production of striking | be the protégée in a sense less favourable. 

effects or an interesting story. 

Such a piece was necessarily unfavourable to Mr. Braham’s débit. 
The principal character, which he performed, Count Something-or-other, 
can never be anything but a mere walking gentleman, in the hands of the 
best actor in the world, Perhaps, however, this was as well after all; for | not unfrequently happens that, after fruitless efforts to prove the truth of their 
Mr. Braham, even setting aside his excessive awkwardness arising from | fallacy, they derive a melancholy consolation from mutual compliment ; walk arm 
embarrassment, did not appear to have the slightest idea of acting. He | in arm, perfectly satisfied that they are right and that mankind is wrong; declare 
hurried through the few sentences he had to speak, very much like a | that truth ever was in the minority; assuage their feelings with the story of Ga- 
schoolboy repeating his lesson; though, when he came to sing, his decla- | lileo; pity the ignorant, and condemn the interested. This, I presume, is the rea- 
mation was distinct and emphatic. In this he resembled his great father, | son why the seventy-nine printed pages on “the Final Extinction of the Slave- 
whose speaking elocution, even in his best days, was so thick and inarticu- trade” have been addressed by Lord Denman to Lord Brougham; although if any 
late as to give occasion to Lord Byron’s oft-repeated joke about entusymusy. | **gument were wanting to convince his Lordship of the inefficiency of the Afri- 
John Braham, however, became something of an actor towards the end of can squadron, it would be found in this letter professing to advocate its utility. 
his career; and Charles, with care and study, may become one without | The lamentation that pervades it at the increased traffic, the detail of crime 

rh sabi Paste ; firze ae a | and horror, the necessity of “ sacrificing the golden vacation,” and the pain that 
waiting so long. As a singer, he reminded us a good deal of his father, the Lord hief Justice suffers from “ the contemplation of a subject so repulsive,” 
He inherits a great deal of his magnificent tenor voice; which flows freely | militate against the somewhat bold assertion of the title; whilst the endeavour to 
from his chest in a rich and beautiful volume. It is free, too, from any | asperse the eharacter of a principal witness on the other side savours more of the 
vicious formation—neither nasal (to which his father’s had some ten- | bar than the bench, and of a bad cause than an impartial judgment. 
dency) nor throaty; and his falsetto is well joined to his chest-notes. In all blind advocacy, there is the same clinging to particular and favour- 
His style is pure, and entirely free from vulgar ornament; indeed, for | able evidence, and rejection of that opposed to preconceived opinion, whether such 
M. Flotow’s meagre melodies, a little more richness of embellishment | @lvocacy arise from principle or patronage, from prejudice or pocket; and it is 
would have been desirable. On the whole, this young tenor singer promises } —- mere = pe egparee for bey ong 4 rely on — pan Ad 

eaveilts the temasell wa ahem. ommanders and officers of the naval force itself, whilst its opponents cite the evi- 
> Sime tec — amentggbicrne ay A musical stage. He per- dence of those interested in slavery. I humbly conceive, that we should not look 
A ah ene te ee 5 an Gen dle? qunnust of 06, Sullled to either of these sources for correct information, but to the statistical returns, 
formed with success in Italy, and was the p Suppo 7 culen’s | that being either true or false, require no argument to prove, nor can any special- 
Drury Lane concern last season. As a concert-singer, too, he distinguish- pleading contradict them. Question the commander of a brig on the Western 
ed himself by the variety of his attainments. Enough was known of him | coast, and he recapitulates his captures as proof of his utility; reproach a slaver 
to stimulate, but not to satisfy, curiosity. In appearing as Elviny in the | with his crimes and cruelty, and he points to the brig as the cause. Our Govern- 
Sonnambula, he measured himself with the greatest of the Italian singers, | ment sends out the fastest brigs in the service—the slavers build schooners that 
and stood the test to which he submitted himself. Mr. Reeves is | are faster; we add the screw-propeller—the slavers charter steam-vessels; an ex- 
less indebted to nature than Mr. Charles Braham for the qualities | tra number of water-casks renders a vessel liable to detention or seizure—the 
of his voice, but an immense deal has been done for it by art. His slavers go without, and the cargo goes upon short commons; treaties with other 
Italian studies have given him that smoothness of execution—that nations permit the right of search—the slavers carry flags of countries not 
“linked sweetness "—conveyed by the term portamento, which .charac- oe *. such treaties. Slavery per se is not looked upon as a crime in Africa: 
terizes the Italian school. His tones are exceedingly pure, and, through- one snant egraded savage condemns cruelty; and — oe heads they lay the 
ort : > * suffering, caused by our efforts to prevent what they consider a lawful traffic. In 
out the greater part of his compass, rich and mellow; but he frequently | a); our settlements en the coast, where naturally our influence is most felt, we 
stretches his voice beyond its real extent, and produces harsh, | cannot prevent a Coloured man or woman investing his or her money in slaves; 
unpleasing sounds, by forcing it beyond its powers. In florid passages he ~ 
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LORD DENMAN AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sir—When two men hold opinions from which the rest of the world differs, jt 


and free labour is only employed by the Black master workman upon the same 
uses the fulsetto so much, and carries it to such altitudes, as to have an | principle that temperance hotels are established in our own country, to attract 
effeminate effect; aud the transition from the chest to the head voice, and | the custom of those whose feelings are repugnant to coercion or alcohol. 
vice vers, is often so violent as to give the impression of two diflerent As far as I can understand Lord Denman’s pamphlet, the gist of it appears to 
singers. He has some habits which require correction, especially the very be an exhortation to the public to read the three blue books of evidence that have 
common one of dwelling too long and too loudly on the penultimate note emanated from the Committee; and for the purpose of recommending their peru- 
of a close; which always has the air of a vulgar display. As an actor, he ae Se Proceeds ho censure the Members of which the Committee was composed, 
showed both intelligence and energy; taking great care never to lose sight to vilify the evidence that did not dovetail with his views, to accuse the daily 
oe - ‘oy 5 8) - F . ©. | press of venality, and the weekly and provincial periodicals of subserviency ; wind- 
of the character and situation, even when not immediately occupied. His ing up with a defence of his speech in the House of Lords last August, against 
reading of the character was good, and less unpl vasing than that of some of | the Morning Chronicle and its presumed noble contributor. But as for any argu- 
the most eminent performers of the part. He is somewhat deficient in | ment to prove the probability of “a final extinction of the slave-trade,” his Lord- 
quietness and repose; and his being accustomed to the conventionalities of | ship wisely has done to that what he complains of Mr. Hutt wishing to do to the 
the Italian stage makes his action sometimes appear artificial and over- | slave-trade—* left it to itself.” In the face of the returns published in your jour- 
strained; but if he devote himself to the English stage, this fault will na- | nal of the 26th August, and which I analyzed and commented upon on the 9th 
turally disappear. Taken for all in all, Mr. Reeves is a performer of a high | September, it is impossible for Lord Denman to assert even a diminution, much 
class, who has in all probability a brilliant career before him. less an extinction, final or otherwise, of the traffic. Last year the exports were 

Miss Romer was the Amina. She is too mature in appearance, and for- | MPS pom ae mesma proportionably less, than in any previous year except the 
cible in manner, to be a good representative of the delicate young girl; and SS oe ag a : t 
she is not happy in singing light and graceful Italian music. She exerted saan Pleas gy ae ates See See Seana See SS 

: 7 i S " | thing betrays his partiality. In page 14, Dr. Cliffe, who is there dignified with 
herself, however, with her usual earnestness, and completely Wore out her | his full title of “ Senhor José,” is called “an unexceptionable witness”: in other 
voice with ler exertions before the end of the opera. The piece, on the | portions “the witness Cliffe” is described as “a pirate and a felon,” &c.; and 
whole, was well got up and performed. pp. 25 to 29 are occupied with an attempt to cast discredit on his evidence. 

We must not omit to mention the débat of Miss Rafter, who appeared at Lord Denman lays great stress on the fact, that for two years from the end of 
the Princess's along with Mr. C. Braham in Leoline. She is a pretty girl, | 1840, the slave-trade was materially diminished: but it appears subsequently, that 
with a pretty voice, and a pretty manner. She pleased greatly, and will its check was occasioned by a belief that Great Britain would succeed by the ac- 
become a very useful performer. tivity of the squadron in suppressing the slave-trade ; and the undertaking having 
2 Er a been put to a fair experiment, and having been found entirely to fail, the barra- 
The Haymarket, which opened this day week, is to be added to the list = and bear — reérected ; the yt ean carried on with fosmeneet 

f redecorated theatres. Mr. Sang, who renovated the Adelphi, has done | 7'=))3" profit; the sufferings of the poor Negroes were heightened tenfold; 
0 : - = 5 ; Pe, | Lord Denman groans over the failure of his cherished hopes, and writes a letter 
the same kind oflice for the Haymarket; adhering to the same style. | to Lord Brougham on the “ final extinction” of the slave-trade. 





There is not, to be sure, that idea of an old French temporary theatre as Your most obedient servant, Hever. 
the basis of the details; but still a common type may be found in the pre- 

dominance of gayety and unity of colour, and fantasticalness of design, WOODS AND FORESTS CUMMITTEE 

over a refined feeling for harmony and simplicity. The ceiling and the 2 ae 4 : 


proscenium are the grand fields in which the artist has displayed his in- 
dustry and his fancy; and they contrast somewhat violently with the sim- 
ple gilt scroll on a cream-coloured border, which decorates the front of the 
boxes. ‘The drop-scene, representing a screen adorned with several Shak- 
sperian landscapes, is effective, without any attempt at composition. It 
is painted by Mr. Phillips. 


I proceed to relate the condition and management of the New Forest, the last 
of the forests yet brought under the notice of the Committee. 

Mr. Commissioner Milne is of opinion, that the present state of the New Forest is 
not “ entirely ” satisfactory. (4,587.) From the evidence, it does not appear that 
anything connected with it can be regarded as satisfactory in any single particular. 

The New Forest extends over 103 square miles of the county of Hampshire. 

Opinions are very likely to differ as to the style in which the Hay- | The forest itself contains 66,291 acres of open and enclosed woodland, heath, bog, 
market is decorated; but all will agree that an immense improvement has | and rough pasture. Under the directions of an act of Parliament, 6,000 acres 
taken place, and that the exertions of Mr. Charles Manby, who super- | ™&y be enclosed for the growth of young timber; there are 1,000 acres over 
intended the whole, and caused the operations to be completed in little | Wich there are no common rights, 806 acres of encroachments, 135 acres copy- 
more than a fortnight, are worthy of high commendation. The Hay- — o> ae, oh ag get Reng nicer - a =, peed - 
acre “ me 3 : - - i > c Ss ose: ’ ; th 
market—one of the most important theatres in London—was also one of | freehold land of private ses within the limits of the joel amounts to 26,073 


the most unsightly; and now we have cleanliness and gayety as substitutes | acres not included in the 66,291 acres of the actual forest; 40,000 acres are 
for dirt and dinginess. extra-parochial. “sf paar 

Let us hope, however, that the managers of the different redecorated The office of Lord Warden of the Forest is granted only for life. It was lately 
establishments are not allowing themselves to be led into the fallacy of | held by the Right Honourable Mr. Sturges Bourne; and is now held by his 
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Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who is entitled to 80/. a year from forest rents, | received, though very important. Another, when about to be sworn, was asked 


and sixteen bucks. The duties of the Lord Warden relate to all matters con- 
nected with the preservation of the deer, the chace, hunting and vert within the 
forest ; and the appointment of the officers in his department is vested in him. 
Mr. Compton, M.P., is Lieutenant of the New Forest. The forest is divided 
into fifteen walks. In each walk there is a gy Larecgge ony ae a 
Groom-keeper. Among the Master-keepers, are Lord ’almerston, the Earl of | 
Malmesbury, Prince George of Cambridge, Sir G. Rose, &c. They receive no 
salary, but are entitled toa buck-warrant, which includes a claim for a doe, 
(p. 301); and their nomination of the groom-keepers of their respective walks is 
sometimes assented to. A Forester was a ministerial officer, and he was sworn 
to keep watch both early and late of vert and venison. It was an office that might 
be granted in fee, and be held by a woman, who might serve by deputy. At the 
opening of the Court of the Justice Seat, each Forester presented to the Chief 
Justice his horn: and if, as some of the witnesses have most urgently desired, Lord 
Morpeth would obtain a commission to hold a court, he would no doubt return 
Lord Palmerston his horn with a very gracious speech, requesting him to reaccept 
it, as it could not be in better keeping, and that the glades of the forests would 
sovfully reécho its noisiest and most vigorous blasts. The Foresters, Verderers, 

egarders, and Agistors of a forest, were officers of record, being made by matter 
of record. 

There are fifteen Groom-keepers or Sub-foresters. Their salaries are not less | 
than 941. a year each, or more than 1141. They have from eight to twenty-six 
acres of land each, free from rent, tithes, and taxes, and receive from 6/. to 301. 
each for buck-fees: they have each a house and garden, generally very plea- 
santly situated and very badly kept, fuel and venison perquisites. One of them 
has a house, twenty-six acres of land, 114/. salary, and 30/. a year buck-fees; 
and six, exclusive of other things, receive a salary of 114/. each. They are very 
desirable appointments, and might have been conferred on an efficient and in- 
structed class of men. 

The repairs of the houses of the Keepers are usually made by the Government: 
the consequence is, that they are not well kept,—an apt illustration of the effect 
of dependence on Government support, not unlike that of an Irishman who was 
lately asked, “ Why he kept his farm-buildings so badly?” “ Why, your ho- 
nour, I do hope Parliament will do something to assist me next session.” 


There are eight Browsers; whose duty it is to lop hollies or browse for the deer. | 


These are exclusive of those who live with the Keepers, and receive 2s. 3d. per 
day for about five or six months in the year. (1,946-2,530 
There are two Rangers, namely, Lord Viscount Canning and A. R. Drummond, 
Esq.: they are entitled to a salary of 2U. 13s. 4d. a year each, and a warrant for a 
= each. The duty of a Ranger was to rechase and drive back the wild beasts 
of the forest which should escape into the purlieus, and to present all unlawful 
hunting, and all other offences, to the Court of Attachment or Sweinmote. 

The Bow-bearer is Hugh Rose, Esq.; who is entitled to a salary of 2U. a year, 
and to a buck. Though not mentioned in the evidence, Sir H. Parnell, in his 
work on Financial Reform, (1,831, p. 342,) names Mr. Stephenson as holding the 
office of Riding Forester of the New Forest, with a salary of 452/. 11s. a year; the 
ancient duty of Riding Forester being to lead the King in the hunt. 

The Lord Warden's Steward occupies the Queen’s House at Lyndhurst, and nine 
acres of land: he receives 1104. a year salary, 101 for the pannage of hogs, and 
751. for feru-tickets; he has to collect, among other duties, the Lord Warden's 
rents of 80/. a year; and, as the sums are small and frequently not immediately 
paid when demanded, he may have to ride upwards of 2,000 miles, and has ac- 
tually ridden upwards of 100 miies without being able to collect a few shillings. | 

The Lord Warden’s establishment, estimated by Mr. Commissioner Milne to | 
cost about 2.0002. a year, (1,749,) relates solely to the deer. 

The number of deer in the forest in 1847 was 3,196. The number of bucks 
killed in the same year was 103, and of does 36. A royal warrant for donations 
of deer is issued for killing 81. The fee payable on a buck is 1/. 6s., and on a doe 
13s.; and no other fee or emolument is allowed on any pretence whatever. (P. 39.) 
This paymeut on 103 bucks and 36 does would amount to 1552 16s.; but the 
amount of buck-fees accounted for is 2361. (P. 294.) 

The paling round the plantations, “ to keep out the deer,” cost 20,7710. ds., 
(1,798,) exclusive of gates, &c.; the whole having cost 23,408/.; it is a total loss 
at the end of thirty-five years; and Mr. Milne admits that it may fairly be caleu- 
lated at 1,000/. a year (1,818) loss of interest at 5 per cent. 

In addition to these expenses on account of the deer, is New Park farm; which 
consists of 230 acres, and is worth 345/. a year to let. (4,496.) Ninety-five tons 
of hay are on an average supplied from this farm for the deer, which Mr. Milne 
says “is believed to be of very bad quality.”(1,949.) Mr. Reed says, “of very 
good quality.” (2,710.) The actual sum received from the farm in 1846-7 was 
3591. the produce applied to farm and forest purposes 493/, and the total ex- 
penditure 1,0242. Mr. Milne was asked, “ In the event of the deer being done 
away with in the New Forest, might not a great saving be made in the genera! 
expenditure?” “ A great reduction of — might be made in that case.” 
Mr. Trelawny then asked, (4,749-50,) “ Would it not effect a large saving in the 
hay supplied to the deer?” “ It would save all the expense of New Park.” 
“ Which is kept up for the purpose of the deer?” “It is.” The New Park ex- 
penses for the deer in 1846-7 may therefore be set down at 1,0241, the sum ac- 
tually expended, (for the receipts are expended on the deer,) and the loss of rent 
$541., or a total of 1,378/. 

The total expenses of the establishment for deer is thus explained to be 4,378/. 
for the year 1846-7; but to this is to be added the total loss of 4,302/. on the 
New Park farm from 1803 to 1846-7. 

How many schools might have been built and endowed, proving to generations 
hence the beneficence and carefulness of the Government, out of the money abso- 
lutely wasted since 1893 in providing for the deer, and in taking precautions 
against the mischief they might occasion? 2,000. a year paid to officers and 
keepers, the range over nearly 60,000 acres of land, an expenditure averaging 
5000. a year for the repairs of the New Park and keepers’ lodges, (1,825,) 23,4081. 
expended on enclosures, (subject to the deduction of the cost of some fencing,) 
the loss of 4,302/. on New Park farm, 17,5111 the value of farm produce, the en- 
tire rent and expenses of New Park farm, and the greater part of 10,000 feet of 
timber-wood in a year, (4,538,) has been the national endowment of the wild ani- 
mals in the New Forest! What sense of their duties have official men enter- 
tained, to have approved of such an expenditure ? 

These matters are suggestive of sad reflections; but what is the condition of | 
the population where wild animals have been so well cared for? Mr. Milne states 
that the Crown has frequently made donations of land for benevolent purposes, 
and has contributed to the erection of churches and +chools in the New Forest; 
but he could not state to what extent. (4,755.) There is now building at Lynd- 
hurst a school already the ornament of the place. It ought to have been erected 
and endowed by the Crown as lord of the manor of Lyndhurst, and the great 
landowner of the district; but such things attract so little official attention, that 
even the contributions made are forgotten—they late neither to the deer nor to 
the timber. The donations of the last ten years have been a grant for a church, 
an addition of land to a churchyard, one for a school, and a most proper and use- 
fal grant of six acres to the New Forest Poor-law Union. (1,853.) The fact is, 
the population of the Forest is in the darkest and most deplorable state of igno- 
rance. Where schools are wanted there are none; and where there are schools 
there is uo endowment, or sufficient payment for an efficient master or mistress ; 
and what is called education is worthless. Teaching to read is not instruction. 
Daring the late inquiry at Lyndhurst into the plundering of timber from the Fo- 
Test, one witness, aged seventeen, who had been at school, professed such an en- 
tire absence of instruction on al! religious matters, that his evidence could not be 

















; persons who actually oppose the Government in the exercise of any 


| 39,7662, and the expenditure to 13,4862; 


by Mr. Compton, “If he knew the nature of an oath?” He replied, “ No, I do 
not: I was never before a Magistrate before in my life”; and the reporter adds, 


| no other remark being made—* Mr. Brown (the defendant’s agent) advised the 


witness to be sworn, and the oath was administered.” These instances may be 
said to be exceptional; but they prove something of the state of opinion in the 
neighbourhood, and, in their absence, it might be inferred on other grounds. 

The establishment of the Woods and Forests consists of a Deputy Surveyor, who 
receives 3501. a year, 50/. also for Parkhurst Forest in the Isle of Wight, and 501. 
a year for the management of New Park farm. He has a house at New Park, 
and is allowed the keep of two horses (or three ponies) and two cows. His as- 
sistant receives 200/. a year, and 30/. is allowed for a horse. He employs or em- 
ployed his two sons in his office, one at a salary of 120. a year, and the other at a 
salary of 80/. a year. (2,524.) The total expenses of the establishment are up- 
wards of 5,7001. a year. 

There are 25,000 acres of land in the forest covered with timber, good land; 
20,000 acres fit for the growth of timber, strong good soil; and 20,000 acres o 
bad land. (2,521.) _ It is over a great part of 45,000 acres of good land that the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests act the part of nursery-gardeners, The 
late Lord Glenbervie was the first chief planting Commissioner. Over the doors 
of some of the lodges of the woodmen is to be seen a stone tablet, and on the top, 
at one corner, is cut the number of acres of the enclosure, and leaving a large 






| space for such an inscription as “ En arbores has! me habuerunt satorem, a Deo 


nemus exspectes”; at the opposite corner is sculptured the name of “ Glenbervie.” 

There are ten nurseries for the growth of young plants. The cost of planting 
is estimated at 5/. the acre, (2,689,) and with the expenses of fencing, trenching, 
and enclosing, about 101. the acre, (2,693,) omitting all loss of rent. At the 
end of thirty years an enclosure should pay its expenses, (2,789,) but thé evi- 
dence does not afford any means to ascertain the cost of any particular enclosure 
or the value of its produce. Mr. Mills of Bistern Park, one of the Verderers, states 
that nothing can be worse than the condition of the plantation at Wilverley, of 
500 acres which has lately been thrown cpen; that the timber is buzzle-headed, 
and that a very small quantity will ever be fit for naval purposes. (2, ») 
Another plantation near Minstead, called Furzy Lawn, thrown out in the earliest 
times, he describes as without timber at all worth anything. 7 








(2,877.) 

As every effort has been made for many years to reduce the forest to a state of 
wildness, it becomes important to ascertain the expenses incurred in such an un- 
dertaking, the losses, and the expected advantages. It is to be inferred from the 
evidence given respecting other forests, that an acre of well-timbered land of about 
150 years’ growth is valued on an average at 100/. 

The supply of timber for the Navy from the Royal Forests has been stopped 
since 1833; contractors being able to supply oak at 2/. Gs. 7d. a load cheaper than 


the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Any remarks on this part of the sub- 


ject may be reserved for the next and last letter, on the proceedings of the Board 


of Woods and Forests. 

In 1823, fir-trees were not planted in the young plantations of the New Forest, 
on account of a strong prejudice among those ane bet residences in or near the 
forest. They were expected to injure the beauty of the forest scenery, and were 
therefore only made use of to a limited extent, and when little hope was enter- 


| tained that oaks standing alone would succeed. (4,740.) Those trees whose deep 


and dark foliage gives to the winter scenery so much both of grandeur and of 
beauty, were rejected at that time, (for they were subsequently planted,) to please 
the whims of a very few silly persons—persons of the very same class and fami- 
lies to whom Mr. Milne refers, when he says, “ I know that improvements of the 
forest would, with many persons residing in the neighbourhood, be unpopular ” 
(4,785); the same persons again who opposed, and were aided by the Government 
in opposing, (2,854,) the railway passing through the forest (2,122); and the same 
i vnership over 
the soil, or the use of the money derived from the sale of forest land, exce pt so far 
as they believe it tends to promote their own personal objects. These are the per- 
sons all-powerful and influential in the office of the Woods and Forests, and to 
whom assistance has been given in promoting binderances and annoyances in the 
prosecution of every great national measure affecting the New Forest. 

The income derived from the forest in the four years 1804-7 amounted to 
leaving a surplus of 26,2861. The in- 
come for the four years 1843-7 amounted to 37,2441, and the expenditure to 
12,9092; leaving a deficiency of 5,665 In the last year, 1846-7, the income was 
6,9712, and the expenditure 10,2371; leaving a deficiency of 3,266/. The annual 
expenditure has imcreased since 1867 to the amount of 7,111, and is 
ascribed to the expenses of the new plantations, Thus, this vast domain of 103 
square miles is worse than profitless. It is admitted that there are about 45,000 
acres suited for the growth of timber, and equally suited for agricultural pur- 
poses; but there is no sufficient evidence to draw any correct conclusions of the 
profit and loss of planting. The rental of the land is not alluded to in any account, 

Nearly all freeholders in the neighbourhood of the New Forest have rights of 
common appurtenant over it. Numerous persons who have no rights of common 
enjoy them; and nothing can be more blameable than the state of things in this 
respect which the Government hus allowed to exist. The Verderers affect to be 
the defenders of the common rights of the freeholders; but their defence has been 
worthless. Some freeholders had rights of common all the year round, which has 
been limited in a very summary manner—perhaps advantageou-ly—by an act of 
Parliament, though their rights had been allowed in the last Court of the Justice 
Seat. The possessors of encroachments, amounting to 806 acres, exercise rights of 
common; and the Verderers neither prevented the encroachments—many of them 
no doubt, made a long time past—or restrain the exercise of common rights 
claimed on account of them. Some large landowners—such as Mr. Stanley, Mr. 
Drummond, and others—bhave lost their rights of common in consequence of @ 
rule of law, that if the owner of common appurtenant purchases any part of the 
land over which the right extends, he altogether extinguishes his right of com- 
mon; and yet the Verderers do not interfere. Everything connected with these 
rights, throughout the forest, is in a state of confusion, 

Nevertheless, the New Forest has been peculiarly under the superintendence of 
the Board of the Commissioners of Woods and Forest. “1 have been there once 
in every year,” says Mr. Commissioner Milne, “and frequently twice; not more 
than twice in any year, but always once.” (4,742.) What report could he have 
made on it? “ The trees grow”—coull he have said more, seeing that year after 
year passed without bringing under the notice of Parliament in any report the 
glaring abuses which must have been so patent to every official? The state of 
the Ranger's department, and the enormous expenses on account of the deer. are 
utterly defenceless: the condition of the common rights required interference ; the 
expenses of the plantations and their failures in the instances mentioned by Mr, 
Mills, and perhaps in others, required to be noticed; the application of the pro- 
duce of the New Park farm to the deer, and the expenses of the farm, should have 
been stopped; accounts of the quantity of timber felled and sold were sent to the 
office of the Board, and yet the unsold trees were carried off by a body of orga- 
nized thieves to an incalculable amount, without the unaccounted-for trees being 
inquired after! All these things occurred and were officially unnoticed, to the 
great injury of the Government; and they have been productive of a public scandal 
to which no department of the Government ought to be exposed. 

I have no space to comment on the evils arising from the divided jurisdictions 
existing in the New Forest, and shall therefore leave them unnoticed. 7 

In my next letter, I shall remark on some proceedings for which the Board of 
Woods and Forests is alone responsible, and complete this series of letters. 
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1016 THE 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING. 
Auruoven the gale which has blown throughout Europe for the 
last eizht months has been distinguished among revolutions by 
the comparative scantiness of the sanguinary element, there have 
been some few of those shocking incidents which mark all despe- 
rate conflicts in the human family. During the civil war of June, | 
Paris witnessed the death of many in wanton bloodshed. The | 
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_ Se 
ed, and have gloried in the terror of that voice which made 
men recoil until many were killed in the press—have ex. 
ulted in the despairing carnage of Thermopyle—have enjoyed 
the advice of the Roman to his veterans that they should slash 
the faces of the young recruits whom they were to encounter; you 
who have read how Amadis of Gaul rode up to the thickest of the 
fight, on that terrible day when he and his fellows vanquished 
King Cildadan and his hundred knights, his sword “bloody up 
to the hilt”—who have relished the fleshing of British bayonets 
at Meanee, and have felt the fire of admiration in your eye at 
seeing the lion-like Lamoriciére march amid the hail of bullets 


Sicilians slew their prisoners at Messina, and are accused of | to redden his sword in the blood of his countrymen; you, who 
cannibalism! Lichnowsky was hunted to death at Frankfort, | have dwelt with a fierce pleasure on these and hundreds more of 
Lamberg was slain in the streets of Pesth, and Latour was gib- such passages in history and romance, do you devour the narra- 
beted in Vienna. And on account of such scenes, a writer who | tives even of these deadly scenes in Europe with mere revulsion? 
has undertaken the obsolete task of vindicating the defunct rule | The cruelty of cowardice is sickening ; but even in reading of that, 
of Austria exclaims, that , “for shameless licence, for savage | you cannot but feel your bosom swell with pride for the sake of a 
vindictiveness, for bloodthirsty tyranny, no despot can match | Lichnowsky, who breasts with the Promethean fortitude of a Titan 


a mob broke loose.” A bold assertion, when one follows the 
tracks of victorious armies in any quarter of the world. 
Indeed, we cannot see the vast difference between the Demo- 
cratic excesses and the Royal excesses of the very revolution 
that is going on. The mob that broke into the Tuileries did show 
some respect for its adornments, luxuries though they were, be- 
cause they were works of art; but no similar respect has been 
shown by the Austrian soldiers stabled in the palaces of Milan— 
those abodes of an ancient history. The Sicilians slew some pri- 
soners in cold blood; but it was the King, safe at a coward dis- 
tance, that bombarded the fair city of Messina. It was a mob 
that hunted Lichnowsky to death, a mob that gibbeted Latour ; 
but it was an Emperor that doomed Confalonieri to waste in hope- 
less prison, and raised a Gallician jacquerie—a King that can- 


| the cruel appetite of the beast that devours him. Remembering 
| the treachery of Latour—the deadly fight—the eager search—the 
| drunkenness of that bloody hour—you hold your breath, you shud- 
der as you see the naked corpse swinging to and fro to the violence 
of the populace; but a powerful interest has hurried you on in 
the story—there is something even there that grasps your sym- 
| pathy, if not your admiration: you have enjoyed the blood and 
wounds of the tales of chivalry—you would be disappointed if 
this dreadful tragedy were not carried to its end. 
| Why ? what is that something which possesses your mind ?— 
| It is that you recognize those passions—trained mostly, now-a- 
days, subdued, but not extinguished—which belong to the pri- 
| mary elements of human nature,—its great inherent energies, its 
| impulses, by what rough way soever, towards great actions and 


nonaded his “ beloved Berliners.” Do not deal out condemnation | great ends; you are, for the moment, unshackled from the re- 
or absolution, for the same offence, according to the quality of the | straints of transitory usage, and run wild in the first wilderness 
criminal: the cruelty of cold blood is only the more shocking | of nature; you behold opened to your astonished view the great 
when it keeps its coldness under luxurious ermine; the ruffian in | volcano of life, and in its vast alembic you see pain and terror 
rags is not more wicked than the ruffian in robes who wears a converted to triumph—even suffering has its exaltation, and the 
crown by “the grace of God”; excited “ Democracy” is not | Jiving principle transmutes bad to good; you know once more the 





more barbarous than vindictive Royalty. 

Nor are popular excesses in themselves merely damnable: even 
these later scenes in Germany, though more revolting to the 
sense because of the individual interest felt in the victims, are 
not unmixed wickedness. The most like an act of wanton 
wickedness is the slaughter of Prince Lichnowsky ; but we do not 
believe it to have been what is properly to be called a popular ex- 
cess. ‘The rabble that made the Prince their quarry in that odious 
chace was evidently imported from a distance ; and all countries 
have ruffianly crews that form the dregs of every class. But 
in the other cases there are distinctions. Count Lamberg came 
before the Hungarians as the impersonation of a policy at once 
treacherous, flagrantly illegal, and insolent; and in accepting 
his mission he braved the fate he met. Count Latour, however 
loyal to his sovereign and gallant as a soldier, had supplied the 
strongest provocatives to popular rage: he had been detected in 
a treacherous correspondence with a dreaded enemy; at the 
door of the War-oftice cannon had poured a deadly tire on the 
mob, whose blood was roused to madness ; their desire for revenge 
was piqued by his hiding, and a certain degree of meanness in the 
act of hiding from danger added the impulse of contempt to the 
combined furor of hatred, fear, and revenge. Such exhibitions 
are lamentable; but at least they teach a lesson which might 
too easily have been forgotten—that Ministerial responsibility 
has a basis of reality, and has not become a mere figment—that, 
Sonth-west of Russia, statesmen are not to brave whole nations 
on the strength of the sign-manual. 

More: they teach that the peoples are living flesh and blood ; 
that a prince is not to handle “ my subjects” like puppets; that 
economists have not done their all when they have classified a 
“ population” even in the neatest of tables; and that statesmen 


full strength that is in your kind, and for the rough work which 
| is still before the world recognize the might of passion to face 
danger, horror, and despair. You have preserved its image in 
; the poems that are the proudest work of genius—you have wor- 
shiped it in that mirror; and now, knowing it in the living 
| reality, you cannot refuse to bow before it. 





SECULAR INSTRUCTION AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING. 
NEWSPAPER controversy is too often an idle waste of space and 
| time, in which the opposite parties, speaking in opposite senses, 
| never come to common terms; and therefore we are seldom dis- 
| posed to encourage controversy. But the writer of the following 
| letter comes too boldly and firmly upon the ground of his sub- 
| ject for us to decline his challenge. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—I have read with great interest the article in your paper of 14th October 
on “ The System of Public Education ”; but at the same time Tdo not think that you 
appreciate the Bishop of Manchester's objection to the proposal of the Lancashire 
| Association with regard to religious instruction. To his argument, that “ it is 
| impossible for any teacher to gain a living influence over the hearts and minds of 

his pupils, if he is interdicted from communicating with them on the most im- 
| portant subjects,” and to his remarks on the “influence which Dr. Arnold gained 
| over his pupils by his constant appeals to their religious principles,” you reply, 
| that this influence was gained not by appeals to their principles but to their 

sympathies—by showing them that he was their friend, and almost their com- 
| anion, not by any pecuiiar theological instruction. But what I conceive the 
| Bishop to have meant, and what certainly is felt by many persons whose views 
of education are liberal and catholic, is, that such limitations as those intended 
| by the Association could not be submitted to by really serious and earnest men; 
| that out of the abundance of the heart the mouth will speak; and that persons 
who, from this sincerity of purpose, genial warmth of temperament, and Heine 
faith in the highest principles of action, are best qualified to influence the young, 





are not to slur over whole races as disposed of in “ a geographical | would be compelled to decline the office of schoolmaster, since their lips would be 


expression.” Statesmen are taught that the people whom they | 
are to govern are greater than their governors; less apt to rule, | 
because more unwieldy, but therefore more to be considered than | 
the rulers. They are taught that if statecraft can accumulate a | 
power tremendous over the nations, a people in its wrath is more 
terrible still. And the lesson is not the less real because it comes 
in the rough and shocking form of blood and gibbets retaliated 
upon those governors who have forgotten to discriminate between 
offenders against the law and peoples honestly vindicating their 
rights. 

“But there is still more in it than even that. Do you believe 
that when the sabre red with the blood of Lamberg was held 
aloft in the Diet of Hungary and the Assembly shouted appro- 
val, that all the men there, or even the majority of them, were 
ruffians?’ No; you know better. Why did they shout, then? 
Because the Emperor had thrown the stake of lite or death, and 
the Hungarians accepted the challenge ; because they, shouting, 
declared that they were willing to stake death and destruction to 
vindicate the independence of their country, as they had done 
before; because in that blood they saw that they had snatched 
the earnest of the victory that belongs to hardihood, and knew 
that it would carry to Vienna the defiance that attested the old 
undaunted spirit of their race—the race which had stood be- 
tween Europe and the Turk, and had so long maintained 
its stand against Austria. Now, do you sympathize in that 
shout? Do you, who perchance have read how Achilles shout- 


closed on the subject nearest to their hearts. I am far from thinking it necessary 
that all minds should be forced to receive all the dogmas of my own church, or 
of any other; but I do not believe that the men best qualified to educate will 
consent te base their training of the young on “a selection of examples and pre- 
cepts from the Scripture, inculcating reverence and Jove to the Divine Being ”; 
but subject to the veto of nine members of different religious communions, one of 
whom may often be a Jew, who would reject all extracts from the New Testament, 
and another may belong to no religious body whatever. 

It is quite true that the delicate management by which men like Dr. Ar- 
| nold, the Bishop of Manchester, and others of similar views, contrive to discourse 
| on religious subjects without estranging Dissenters, would be above the powers 
of some teachers in the Church, and beneath the condescension of others; but it 
| is equally certain, that Dr. Arnold would not have consented to teach at all unless 
| he had been left perfectly free to say whatever he pleased, with no other restraint 
| than his own sense of duty and his own spirit of Christian love. 
| In another part of the article you say, that religion is developed by other pro- 
| cesses than instruction in caligraphy or dry measures: but cuecy these examples 
are somewhat sophistically chosen? Had you taken, instead of them, the instance 
| of history or any moral science, your argument might have been met by the truth 
that Christianity claims to influence every branch of knowledge which is con- 
cerned with man’s moral being, and that if you exclude it from any part of this 
its legitimate province, you incur one of two opposite dangers: either you reduce 
men to believe that politics and history and the sciences which most concern our 
duties in life are altogether ungodly and unfit for a Christian to study—just as 
monks and hermits have sought in a life uf solitude that holiness which they 
supposed was incompatible with their business as members of the great human 
family; or else, that Christianity is a mere system of dogmas, unconcerned with 
our daily practical life, and therefore that its reception or rejection is compara- 
tively a matter of indifference. 

In conclusion, I trust that you will excuse me for saying, more generally, that 
the broad distinction which you make between things spiritual and things secular 
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language in which you 
=the Me these of a theolo tical but almost of a reli ious one, seems to me nearly 
the only drawback to the usefulness of your paper; which in other respects I think 
calculated in the highest degree to bencfit and improve its reade rs. 

1 am, Sir, your constant reader, AM ast er or Ruany Scnoot. 

In accepting the compliment of our able correspondent, we beg 
to hand back the rebuke which he so cunningly wraps up with 
it. Some experience in journalism has convinced us that our 
utility is not to be increased by extending our province to matters 
not fairly and necessarily within the scope ofa ay political jour- 
nal; that we should only weaken our efforts by affecting to bor- 
row an authority which we cannot fully substantiate. And we 
accuse our censor of disparaging the cause which he supports, 
when he adopts the assumption, too commer with “ the cloth,” 
that religious truth differs from all other truth in being incapable 
of substantive existence. 

In no other branch of inquiry, even in history or moral science, 
is it pretended that the truth cannot be recognized, taught, and 
learned, unless it is bolstered up by some other truth. Although 
it is true that the perceptive faculties may be usefully stimulated 
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oppose the duties of “a lay journal,” not | 





Tue officers at the Perth station of the Scottish Central Railway, 
which seems to be conducted on strictly Sabbatarian principles, 
are vehemently blamed for an enforcement of those principles 


| against the Dutchess of Sutherland, who was travelling to the 


deathbed of her father the Earl of Carlisle : but it must be con- 
fessed that the officers of the Company were quite consistent. The 
case was distressing, no doubt. Speeding on her filial mission, 
the Dutchess applied for a passage at the Perth station on Sunday 
morning, just as the mail-train was about to start; and she was told 
that the rules of the Company forbade the travelling of passen- 
gers on Sunday. Persuasion was vain, the Secretary inexorable ; 
and the Dutchess was forced to a slower mode of travelling. 
Now, the Sabbatarian principle of railway management being 
granted, we do not see that the Railway Secretary was to blame. 


)} Of course, it would not do to infringe a rule merely because the 


| lady on whom it operated so hardly was a Dutchess; for other 


| been granted to the wife of a powerfu 


and exercised by a mutual illustration of the sciences, yet it is | 


equally true that positively the greatest amount of knowledge 
on any given subject is to be earned by a concentrated and ex- 
clusive attention to it. We attain the most intense conception of 
its nature and force when we contemplate it alone and unadul- 
terated. We do not know how those who arrogate to them- 
selves the peculiar advocacy of religious truth can reconcile to 
their pretensions the very low place that they assign to such 
truth. For our own part, we conceive that it is not only quite 
capable of a substantive study, but is really best and most protit- 
ably studied when contemplated in its purest form. To accept 
an opposite conclusion, we must alter our view as to the constitu- 
tion and capacities of the human mind. But we are fain to be- 
lieve that there is a growing disposition abroad to uphold our own 
conclusion. 


We thoroughly concur with “ A Master of Rugby School” in | 


the opinion that Dr. Arnold “ would not have consented to teach 
at all unless he had been left perfectly free to say whatever he 

leased, with no other restraint than his own sense of duty and 

is own spirit of Christian Jove”; we believe that the Lancashire 
plan might exclude the teaching of some such men as Arnold, and 
that such exclusion would be an evil. But that is not the point 
in issue; and our correspondent, we are sure, is too able and in- 
genuous not to confess that he has in fact shifted the ground of 
argument, and begged the question. Permit the unrestrained re- 
ference to religious authority, and you inevitably permit the in- 
troduction of dogmatic subjects which provoke dogmatic differ- 
ences: the Wesleyan starts up to deny the authority of the 
Churchman, the Roman Catholic exorcises both, the Unitarian 
denies all; and the poorscholar grows upin utter ignorance while 
the teachers are disputing over what he shall be taught—as the 

atient dies while Swift’s doctors are quarrelling in Anglo-Latin. 
Fon have, in short, the present system. We hold it an evil that 
another system would exclude from itself the services of a man 
like Arnold—“ virum tali cum corde repertum ”—but are con- 
soled by reflecting, that if not admitted to the unexclusive 
schools, he would not have been removed from that orthodox 
and distinguished school which is adorned and elevated by his 
memory. But the question was, not whether Arnold would have 
used his influence in a certain manner, but whether equal in- 
fluence is not to be attained by the means which procured his, 
although differently accompanied. We know that it is. We 


know that personel influence for good is attained exactly in | 


the same way with personal influence for evil—by a sym- 
pathy between teacher and pupil, a true companionhood. We 

now also that the thing which debars the bulk of the peo- 
ple from being endowed with instruction in the elements of prac- 
tical knowledge and with the training for self-instruction, is that 
inevitable and incessant dispute over dogmatic differences which 
the Lancashire plan among those before the public is singular in 
excluding. And we believe that the religious teacher will find 
his task all the easier when the cold hard soil of the rude mind 
has been ploughed up beforehand. 

It is to be observed that the Lancashire system presumes the 
existence of the Church—of more than one church, each active in 
its vocation. The secular State, which inflicts penalty on the 


trespasses that are made in ignorance, we hold bound to supply | 


secular instruction ; but the duty is found to be impossible if se- 


cular instruction is made the field for theological battles. We are | 


not now speaking upon presumption, but solely from the facts. 


women have parents subject to —! and if a passage had 

nobleman on the plea of 
natural piety, it would follow, a fortiori, that the same plea must 
be admitted in those of humbler station and means. 

The working of a principle is best seen in extreme cases; and if 
the Sabbatarian principle is valid, it must prevail even in a case 
like that cited. It is awkward that the principle is thus exhibited 
to be in direct opposition to the natural piety which all acknow- 
ledge as instinctive: the “religion” of Scotland is thus displayed 
as something antagonistic to that natural piety which in this 
country is deemed the highest kind of morals. As in most social 
institutions, there is a geography of ethics : such an incident South 
of the Tweed would be felt to be very damaging to Sabbatarian 
doctrines; we should be strongly inclined to presume that what 
is so revolting to the instinctive piety prevalent among all people, 
in all times, cannot be morally right. However, though the 
principle enforced may be inconsistent with morality, the Perth 
Secretary was quite consistent to the principle. 

But if you are not to make distinctions between noble daugh- 


| ters and plebeians, it ¢s rather puzzling to account for the pecu- 








| 
| 


liar distinction drawn between the lady and the letters: the lady 
was stopped, the letters were forwarded. Is it to be supposed that 
al] those letters were sermons? Were not most of them on busi- 
ness of a very temporal kind—worldly business, commercial trans- 
actions, the affairs of Mammon; and were not a goodly portion 
on family matters? Undoubtedly. So that secular matters and 
family intercourse may be forwarded by train in the shape of 
letter, but the living daughter is denied a passage. Certainly 
that is not being consistent to the principle: if the Dutchess 
was stopped, on what plea arethe mails to be forwarded? These 
inconsistencies are not often detected in a system that is really 
virtuous and sound. 


CRIMINAL INTENTION, 

Ir is reported in Dublin that the chief evidence used against Mr. 
Duffy at the approaching trial will be his intercepted letter to 
Mr. Smith O’Brien ; and that some words originally written in 
that letter, but obliterated and replaced by others, “ must have a 
material effect upon the case.” Too much stress is not to be laid 
upon this Irish report, but it suggests a useful reflection on the 
nature of evidence adduced to prove guilty “intention.” Inten- 
tion, in the criminal sense, is not the mere impulse to a particular 
act: arraign us for our impulses, and who shall escape whipping? 
A revoked impulse is clearly not a criminal intention; and on the 
face of the statement, it would appear that the cancelled words 
can be evidence of no more than a revoked impulse. Intention 
becomes criminal only when it is confirmed by perseverance. It 
is not always proved by overt acts. For example, when the slave 
“missed the bluebottle and floored the Mogul,” the overt act of 
knocking down the potentate could not prove the felonious and 
treasonable intent which did not exist. Intention is fairly presu- 
med from the overt acts, and the onus probandi is thrown on the 
defendant whose outward demeanour has been equivocal ; but 
revocation, whether by withdrawing from a project, by open re- 
cantation, or by cancelling words in a letter, is an effectual bar 
to the proof of intent in acts subsequent to the act of revocation. 
Whatever quibbles may run in the technical brains of judges or 
counsel, juries will bear in mind that “intent” is what a man 
positively means to do, and not that which he expressly abstains 
from doing. 


REDEMPTION OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
CATCHING a hint from the humour of the day in the City, and 








| from Mr. Spackman, “ the great commercial organ” proposes to ree 
| fer “all the railways of the country to a Parliamentary Commission 
vent him from traversing with his pupil, over again, the | —we will not say of bankruptcy.” And this significant proposal 
whole field of knowledge. Nay, more: there is one mode | is soberly made respecting property estimated as worth some hun- 
by which the ministers of each church may supersede and | dreds of millions! The substantial property—that is, the works 
nullify such a system as the Lancashire plan, and that is by | already completed—was estimated two years ago to be worth 
creating within their own church a full and efficient scheme of | about 200,000,000/.,, nearly that sum having been actually invested. 
instruction. ‘There appears no disposition to do that. While the | It is now so greatly depreciated in market value, that its owners, 
advocates of particular theological doctrines neglect thus to pos- | we are told, have lost altogether 100,000,000/. Besides the extant 
Sess the field of education, and at the same time forbid the only | property, there is also an immense prospective property of works 
kind of instruction possible, they are dealing with momentous | to be completed. The total amount of money nominally raised or 
subjects in the spirit of the dog in the manger; are perpetuating | called up at the end of 1847 was 166,938,000/.; the amount of calls 
€ misery and vice of ignorance in the name of Divine truth; | at the end of September 1848, 28,378,000/.; there are in respect 
and are immortalizing the sarcasm of the great sceptical poet of | of railways projected but not completed, liabilities to the extent of 
classic Rome, by exhibiting “religion” as the persuader of evil 131,000,000. ; total, 326,000,000/. But, monetarily speaking, in- 
manifold. asmuch as the property already to a certain extent consolidated 
has undergone oy serious depreciation, it appears virtually im- 


If historical and scientific illustrations are necessary to the re- 
ligious teacher,—which is not denied,—there is nothing to pre- 
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sible to realize the prospective property represented by those | lity, being redundant, are sterile ; the money invested in them js 


Firther liabilities. Broadly stated, the actual position of railway 
property may be put in this form. The public has invested 
200,000,000. in railways: through the depreciation of the pro- 


perty. it could at this moment realize only 100,000,000/.: it | 
a 


s therefore lost 100,000,000/. And as it is liable to be called 
upon for the remaining 130,000,000/. on account of works whose 


forced production would depreciate the existing property perhaps | 


to the whole extent of the present value without attaining any 
substantive value of its own, the railway-investing public is liable 
to undergo a forced loss amounting tothe residue of the sum. In 
short, the railway-investing public, which could now pay 10s. in 
the pound, may be forced into such an extension of its business as 
would disable it from paying anything in the pound. 

But even that disastrous statement does not represent the 
whole influence of the evil : inasmuch as some of the funds have 
a real basis which give a colourable value to the whole, that im- 
mense mass of so-called “ property ” 
some of it is genuine property, some of it partakes of the bubble 
nature ; the line of demarcation between the two being totally 
confused by amalgamations, extensions, purchases, transfers, 
alterations, loans, and by that mystification of accounts between 
directors and shareholders which throws so much perplexity and 
obscurity over the whole subject. It is impossible, however, that 
this large amount of funded property, whatever portion of it be 
real or tigmentary, can exist in the market, to be elevated or de- 
preciated, without exercising a serious influence over the other 


sunk and lost ; and what is worse, the industry devoted to them is 
starved, returning upon the country, at the end of the job, in the 
shape of hungry pauperism. But the same strictures are to be pass. 
ed en overtrading in cotton, in Birmingham ware, or on any other 
application of industry which violates the due proportion of labour 
devoted to food and to other kinds of produce. These genera] 
strictures, however, on causes of adversity which are common to 
other large branches of national industry as well as to railway 
undertakings, do not lead us to the specific causes of railway 
difliculty, nor suggest the appropriate cure. 

We must take the railway system as it stands, with its defects 


_ and its resources as they actually exist ; and then the inquiry which 


might very properly be carried on by a Parliamentary Commis. 
sion, would draw from the real facts the nature of the measures 


| that are desirable. Such an inquiry, we believe, would elicit these 


is not purely figmentary ; | 


species of property in the market. As we have seen the imaginary | 


prosperity of railways excite a gigantic spirit of gambling in the 


public, so now the depreciation of railway property provokes the | 
correlative spirit of reckless despair, and any sacrifice is suggested | 


to get out of the scrape. 
at a sweeping act of bankruptcy, which would be almost national 
in its scope ; and the great railway financier, Mr. Spackman, pro- 


Thus the great commercial journal hints | 


_ in this terrible crisis of railway property, a wholesale aban- | 
0 


nment of “ the undertakings,’—meaning future works. These 
are both very natural suggestions ; but not, as it appears to us, very 
rudent with reference to panic, and not meriting so much con- 


facts among others. Growing up haphazard, unguided by prin- 
ciple or controlled by any common authority, the railway system 
has spread itself over the country without any accurate relation 
to the wants of particular districts, especially without regard to 
due proportion between the amount of accommodation afforded 
and the amount required. Divided between several authorities, 
with conflicting views if not antagonist interests, the whole rail- 
way system is a chaos of cross-purposes, very partially reconciled 
by coalitions. It displays no progressive growth; but while it 
is imperfect as a whole, it shows redundant development in parts, 
The nature and scale of railway companies sets them in a great 
degree above the ordinary influence of that competition which is 
recommended by economists as conducing to the interest of the 
public; but a larger kind of competition, an attempt, as it were, 
to grasp the territorial preoccupancy of immense districts, has 
had an active influence in directing the formation of railways, 
This is essentially the case in extension lines and branches : some 
are demanded by traffic, others have been made by companies lest 
the offer to make them should call into existence some rival com- 
pany; and there are cases in which it may be said that duplicate 


| lines have been produced by the force of a blind competition for 


| the favour of the Legislature. 


dence as if they had been deduced by strict analysis from the | 


nature and circumstances of railway property. 

While Mr. Spackman seems to impute the disastrous condition 
of railway affairs to the unchecked power of directors, the Times 
ascribes it to the general gambling spirit, and to the adverse years 
—“the three years of famine and straitness and distrust ”—a de- 
ficiency of that food “which is the fuel of life and of labour”; 
for railways, we are told, “are bread, meat, and clothing, piled in 
embankments or buried in hills.” We do not find in this descrip- 


tion that distinctness which enables us to understand practically | 


either the nature of the property or the causes of the difficulty. 
In order to a clear comprehension of the case, railway property 

must be considered in two relations. There is the immense mass 

of money property funded in the shares, constituting a sort of 


public stock ; and there is also the substantial property consisting | 


of the actual works and their appurtenances. By the accidents 
of our commercial system, the monetary relation of the property 
has been erected into a sort of substantive property of itself; an 
aggregate abstraction considered irrespectively of the tangible 
materials, The trade in shares is a trade in commercial probabi- 
lities, and has its own fluctuations independently of the incidents 
of the real iron and earthen railways. In this abstract creation, 
after the merits or demerits of particular undertakings have been 
reduced to a relative money value, the original and tangible 


works are lost sight of : prospective and imaginary property be- | 


comes confused with extant and tangible property. Speculative 
views of ultimate gain or loss in the particular undertakings con- 
tribute to the fluctuations of the shares; but the whole aggregate 
mass of stock is liable to fluctuations produced by speculative ten- 
dencies in the money-market at large. The railways that have 
been made in 1848 and have existed, exist now; and on the whole 
it may be said that they are worth to this commercial country as 
much now as they were then. Essentially no very great change 
has taken place in the use or worth of that property ; the depre- 
ciation is not a diminished sense of worth or utility, but is an 
aggregate funded stock of railway property at large. 
part of the material property represented by that stock was ima- 
ginary, so the loss is in great part imaginary. But there is 
this peculiarity incident to the trade in those idealisms called 
“ shares,” that both the prosperity and the adversity, however 
imaginary in their nature, are disastrously rea! in their detrimen- 
tal results. 

The deficiency of food is unquestionably a cause of adversity ; 
but it is too sweeping a cause to be applied specifically to rail- 
ways. There can be no doubt that if a certain proportion of the 
industry of acountry be not applied directly, or by no very circuit- 


Ous course, to the production of food, the prosperity which seems | 


to exist in great industrial activity is delusive. High wages will 
be met by dear bread, and the prosperous labourer will find that 
money cannot save him from starving ; a discovery that in itself 
Causes panic, and at once converts the hollow prosperity to open 
ruin. It might have been as well if this test had been applied to 
the expediency of constructing certain lines or not. Such as 
were immediately — in supplying facilities demanded by 
trade come within the category of productive works, and have not 
conduced to the disaster which is now indiscriminately imputed to 
railway speculation. Other works, though bearing the form of faci- 


imaginary loss, mainly produced by the abstract nature of the | 
As great | 





Many of these extension lines do 
not “ pay,”—that is, they not only make no adequate return 
upon the money sunk, but cause additional current expenses with- 
out return; and it is notorious that in that manner the dividends 
of some of the best lines have melted away. 

The proposal to suspend all works, too much like the suggestion 
of panic, is also the manifest suggester of panic. The railway 
system at large might be seriously injured by the step. The iron 
lines might not be shaken or damaged ; but the coiummercial 
shock would occasion that frantic transfer of property which 
sweeps ruin over so many families. Injury instead of benefit 
must be inflicted wholesale by any measure which, being whole- 
sale, is also indiscriminate. From the nature of the evil we find 
that the thing wanted is, to introduce intelligence and common 
purpose into the railway system ; the enforcement of some test 
which shall discriminate between what is profitable and what is 
protitless. Independently of State management, as the term has 
been used, it is evident that there might be some consolidation of 
the railway system, facilitated by the intervention of the State, 
without surrendering the property or the business of railways to the 
administration of the State. Without venturing into the region of 
scheme-making, it is quite possible to imagine a central board 
composed of members elected by the railway companies — 

| to their interests, but regulated by a distinct law, and governe 
probably by an official head. Such a board might introduce into 

the working of the existing lines that harmony which should da- 
velop the largest amount of traffic and of revenue with the least 
waste of resources. It would be able to determine which are the 
lines that it is desirable to complete for the development of traffic 
and the increase of revenue ; which are those lines, suggested by 
competition or thrown out haphazard in the mere energy of spe- 
culation, that are not demanded by the existing business of the 
country, and therefore not likely to augment the revenue. We 
only mention such a department to show that the main object is 
practicable. But in whatever way such a purpose is to be ef- 
fected, the method must be to educe the measures of cure from 
the realities of the case—to remedy the evils of blind speculation 
by the introduction of a discriminating and overruling intelli- 
gence, and to counteract the effects of waste by eliminating the 
protitless from the profitable. 

The funded part of the railway system will follow the fortunes 
of that substantial part to which it is parasitical: let railways be 
conducted without waste and with the largest amount of profit, 
and the value of the shares will become obvious and steady. 
This branch of the public funds will be castigated by the exor- 
cism of its imaginary portion; and instead of being the immense 
depository of panic, disordering the commercial world, it may be 
| turned into a great balance-wheel for the smooth working of our 
vast money machinery. 





| ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, October 19. 

So, then, we have a new Ministry; andthat Ministry has a majority,—® 
very strong one, as you have seen—perhaps too much so. The Moderate 
party might well exclaim, as Lord Brougham did in 1831 or '32, “ We s 
be too strong!” Like very fine weather, it is too fine to last; blue sky 
often hides a storm. A majority may be worth something in a regular 
country; but what means legality where there is no respect for law? Has 
not that frightful insurrection of June been made against the Assembly 
although issuing from universal sufirage? Is there not still arranged 
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against it a whole body of 70,000 fighting men in a er tet not 
Raspail returned to the House for the very reason that he had invaded it? 
Was not Bonaparte also sent into it as the Trojan horse, “machina foeta 
armis”? I have read with much interest that letter from Lord Melbourne's 
Secretary to Colonel Napier, which was published in the English papers. 
Well might the Whigs of 1832 say, that in case of a successful revolution 
the task would have been to bring back society to its former quiet state. 

And a hard task it is, indeed! After so many, and so many successful 
revolutions, the great difficulty with us is to bring back the people to any 
sense of the law, or any respect for the institutions. ; 

We must not, then, keep too closely to forms, and fancy that Parlia- 
mentary majorities may quietly settle questions, as if we were in regular 
oo filles exercise. Already do we see the result of the vote of con- 
fidence given to the Ministry. Do you believe that it has given also confi- 
dence to the public at large? Not awhit. Since we have so strong a Go- 
yernment, we are kept in a continued state of alarm: we see nothing but 
patrols, hear nothing but drums, and dream of nothing but red flags. The 
Radicals are too much beaten in the House; they now look for rescue out of 
doors, and they have fairly set off for a new banqueting campaign. With 
dinners and after-dinner speeches they have upset a King and a Monarchy; 

so they hope to do with the Republic bourgeoise. There had been a piece 
of scandal concocted by the Radicals in the House for the first appearance 
of the new Ministers: they were to be received with a cheer and a cry of 
« Vive le Roi!” 1 do not know why the performance failed. 

But in the Clubs they are raving. Most sinister threats are daily ut- 
tered against Cavaignac; in some meetings the names of the Ministers 
were received with shouts of execration, and cries of “ They will be 
hanged, as at Vienna!” In Democratic dinners at one franc a head most 
incendiary toasts are proj osed to the “ Old Mountain”; and Robespierre’s 
health is enthusiastically cheered and rapturously encored. Still more 
dangerous and incentive are those entreatings to keep peace, where the peo- 
ple are told to bide their time, because their time will soon come. And 
this is the state of Paris, since we have had a strong majority and a strong 
Government. 

Of M. Dufaure and M. Vivien we must certainly admire the dis- 
interestedness. Their place is no enviable one. In the present state of 
things, they are sure to be used up before some months, perhaps some 
weeks; but as they fully know it, they are the more to be respected for 
having accepted oflice. Do you know who was the chief adviser of Gene- 
ral Cavaignac in that instance ? Why, Count Molé himself. M. Thiers, 
it appears, was much opposed to any of the Moderate party taking office at 
present: Count Molé it was who eflected the conciliation between General 
Cavaignac and the Rue de Poictiers. Perhaps it was, after all, the most 
prudent course. <A total dereliction of Cavaignac by the Moderate party 
would have thrown him back into the grasp of the Radicals: and he was 
still a power, he was still “a fact.” 

Both parties, then, have come to an understanding. As yet, they have 
but a negative policy; which is, to keep out the Radicals, and to take out of 
their hands the management of the electoral proceedings. But the chief 
result of their combination is that they have come to a compromise on the 
Presidential election. It appears now to be settled that it will be no 
longer postponed ; and Cavaignac, having chosen his Ministry from among 
the Moderate party, will himself be supported as a candidate by a strong 
section of that party. At least, so it is understood at present; and it is 
asserted also that some of the most considerable members have pledged 
themselves to preach a sort of crusade for him in their respective provinces. 
At any rate, the question will soon be settled. The House now votes at 
quick pace the remaining articles of the Constitution ; it is a kind of steeple- 
chace; and most likely, next week we shall know if the President is to be 
nominated next month. 

We shall not know more for that, however, as to the President himself. 
There are at present four candidates—Donaparte, Cavaignac, Lamartine, 
and Ledru-Rollin. The still general belief is that Bonaparte will be at 
the head of the poll. He will have on his side the army, most of the 
peasantry, many of the shopkeepers; generally the unreasoning part of the 
people. It may be very stupid, but so it is. 

These are the only names put forward for the time being. But much 
may be done ina month. Do not be astonished if you see some new can- 
didates unexpectedly starting. It may happen that the Socialist party 
may choose to try its strength and show its numbers, even without any 
hope of success, and give its votes to a truer representative of its prin- 
ciples than Ledru-Rollin himself. It may happen also that the late Mo- 
narchical party will raise a competitor to Bonaparte and to Cavaignace, in 
the very person of Marshal ugeaud. We cannot do without a soldier, as 
you in England cannot without a “ great family.” On the whole, it is im- 
possible to foresee with any certainty the result of that entirely new trial, 
universal suflrage. 

The “état de sige,” which we have had since June, is to be removed; 
to the great annoyance and alarm of those eminently liberal Cockneys 
who were so fond of reform on the 23d of February, and who would now 
most willingly send it to Coventry. But as a consolation for them, it 
appears that new provisions will be asked for to enable Government to 
shut the Clubs and more eflectually gag the press. ‘Think of poor old 
Louis Philippe being upset because he would not allow these good people 
to dine quietly! 

Thave as yet said nothing of the late events in Austria; to which, I 
dare say, you in England look with as much anxiety as we do here. For 
the maintenance not only of general but also of our own internal peace, 
much will depend on what shall happen at Vienna. The triumph of the 
Revolutionary party there has given a new and decided impulse to the Re- 
Volutionary spirit here. Republican feeling also gains ground daily in 
North Italy; even in Piedmont, where the King is no longer able to con 
trol it. ‘To save himself from the Republic, Charles Albert will be obliged | 
to rush once more on Lombardy, at all risks. A new outbreak in these 
parts seems indeed inevitable. The King claims from France a support 
which France will not give, as any interference on our part would actually | 
be a precedent and an excuse for Russian interference with Austria. At 
the same time, a new ficld may be open to Italian independence by the 
possible disruption of the Austrian army, if the Hungarians insist to go to 
the rescue of their countrymen,—unless, indeed, Hungarians and Croats 
a © fight their own battle in Italy itself! “ Confusion worse con- 

unded.” 





That is very well for moral force people; but here physical force | 
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THE CASTLEREAGH PAPERS. 
EXPECTATION is naturally raised very high as regards the interest and 
value of Lord Castlereagh’s papers, when the active nature of his life is 
considered, and his connexion with stirring or great events,—as the 
Irish Rebellion, the Union, the diplomatic conduct of the closing campaign 
against Napoleon previous to his first abdication, and the subsequent nego- 
tiations at Vienna. That expectation is not satisfied by the two volumes 
before us, relating to the Irish Rebellion and a part of the arrangements for 
the Union. The papers are imperfect, and sometimes rather the sweepings 
of a statesman’s cabinet than a complete exhibition of his character and 
career from his own pen, such as we have in the Wellesley, Wellington, 
Nelson, and Malmesbury Despatches. Neither are they a judicious selec- 
tion from a minister’s correspondence, throwing a fuller light upon affairs 
than could be done by merely his own writing. On the contrary, they 
often consist of common business letters, and small facts without in- 
terest either in substance or manner, though frequently relieved by papers 
of interest and importance, especially as regards the Union. When an 
invasion of Ireland was expected, it was no doubt important to the Irish 
Government that any rumours, and still more any authenticated parti- 
culars of preparations in the French ports, should be transmitted from 
London to the Irish Secretary ; but neither these, nor similar small re- 
ports, nor the official letters of course in which they were enclosed, have 
the slightest interest now ; and there is a good deal too much of that sort 
of thing in the volumes before us. “Round him much embryo, much 
abortion lay,” is one characteristic of the hero of the Dunciad’s study: 
we could believe a minister’s cabinet distinguished in the same way 
without having the fact impressed upon us by opinions and suggestions 
from known or unknown writers which come to nothing. Of course, 
the mere smallness of a fact does not militate against its publication if 
it has interest in itself, or contains anything beyond itself, or if the 
vivacity of the writer gives life to his matter. The reports from foreign 


| spies, or from the traitors engaged in betraying their friends at home, are 


sometimes curious for their sketches of character, or as pictures of con- 
spirators’ life; they frequently impress upon the mind the uselessness of 
calculating upon surprise or secrecy in affairs known to many, and the 
necessity of looking for success to some large conception, the resources 
of the state, and the character of the agents or forces to be employed, 
instead of engaging in schemes which are almost sure to be betrayed. 
There were not only traitors among the United Irishmen, but even, it 
would seem, in the cabinets of the French Ministry; and, by parity of 
reasoning, the French probably had as good information of what was 
going on in England. These sources of knowledge are useful to have, 
but not to build upon. 

If the work professed to be complete—to give, as in the case of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s Nelson, every scrap that could be obtained—something 
might be said for meagreness or triviality; but completeness is far from 
being a characteristic of the Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh. 
Part of this is inevitable. Papers were lost by accidents, law, and wreck. 

“The late Lord Londonderry at an early period of his political career made 
his will, and, it appears, never altered it. She of the executors was the late 
George Holford, Esq., M.P., a most particular friend from his early life, and aman 
for whom he deservedly entertained the highest esteem and affection; the other 
was his professional adviser, the late William Groom, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. At the decease of the testator, to these gentlemen belonged all his pa- 
pers, private and public. The first Marquess of Londonderry had by will 
queathed all his personals to his eldest son; and, by his eldest son's disposition 
before his father’s death, the chattels, interest, papers, &c., did not descend in the 
regular succession. It happened, therefore, that the executors above mentioned. 
instead of handing the papers, public and private, to the heir-at-law, placed 
them under the control of the Court of Chancery, with a view of exonerating 
themselves from responsibility in case any of the documents could be claimed by 
the Government of the country. Various delays took place before I was enabled 
to bring the question to an issue as to my positive right as heir-at-law to all 
these documents. At length, by the indefatigable perseverance and sound judg- 
ment of Mr. Farrer, the Master in Chancery, and by the highly honourable and 
straightforward decision of Lord Palmerston the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and the Lord Chancellor Cottenham, a great mass of papers, public and private, 
was delivered over tome. On examination of the documents, I regret to say that 
I discovered many chasms and losses; and that, in consequence, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to make a regular and connected detail of the most complicated 
and interesting events to which they refer, as well as to place the chief actor 
in the position in which it is but justice that posterity should view him. But 
my part is to do my best, and not to shrink from the difficulties before me. 

“In regard to the biography of my lamented brother, including a connected 
narrative of his public transactions, which is comprehended in the plan of this 
collection, 1 did hope that my task might be reduced to little more than a dis- 
creet and judicious selection from such materials and documents as were in my 
possession; but a wholly unforeeeen accident has deprived me of that intimate 
fraternal correspondence for twenty-five successive years which would have form- 
ed the most important part of any work I could have offered to the public. On 
returning from my embassy to Vienna, many years since, I placed this collection 
in the hands of the Reverend S. Turner, who was at that time nominated and goi 
out as Bishop of Calcutta. This excellent and invaluable divine and frien 
been tutor to my son Castlereagh; and, feeling a deep interest in the family, he 
had undertaken to arrange these papers, and to commence the Life of the late 
Marquess of Londonderry, aided by various other documents and information 
which he had collected. The vessel, however, that sailed for India with Mr. 
Turner's baggage, effects, papers, &c., was unfortunately wrecked; and thus ended 
all my hopes, at that period, of leaving for posterity such a record of the states- 
man and the brother as I felt that he deserved.” 


In addition to these hiatuses, the present Marquis, as editor, seems to 
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have exercised some selection, on the principle of official reserve and de- | Hence the settlement of Europe began to ferment before his brewing was 


licacy towards individuals. We take it, that things making against 
Lord Castlereagh, or greatly against the Government, might be suppressed. 
If there be any foundation for this conjecture, the historical value of the 
whole collection will be further reduced, and very probably its interest. 
The following letter from the Duke of Portland’s under-secretary seems 
to relate to some grand money operation to be exercised by the Irish 
Government in influencing parties before the meeting of that Irish Parlia- 
ment to which the measure of the Union was first submitted; but we 
have not found the letter, “ marked most secret,” to which Mr. Wickham’s 
was a reply. 
“Mm. WICKHAM TO LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


“Private and Most Secret. Whitchall, January 7th, 1799. 
20 minutes past 5. 


“ My dear Lord—Immediately on the receipt of pas Lordship's letter of the 
2d instant, marked ‘ most secret,’ I waited on the Duke of Portland, at Burlington 
House; who without loss of time wrote both to Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville on 
that part of the letter which seemed to press the most; and I have the satisfac- 
tion to inform your Lordship, that a messenger will be sent off from hence in the 
course of tomorrow, with the remittance particularly required for the present 
moment; and the Duke of Portland has every reason to hope that means will soon 
be found of placing a larger sum at the Lord-Lieutenant’s disposal: but upon 
this point I shall probably have occasion to write to your Lordship again to- 
morrow, as well as on the subject of the emigrants, to whom your Lordship alludes 
in the latter part of your letter. 
“Tam, &c., Wituiam WickuAm.” 

The first volume of the Correspondence relates to the Rebellion; upon 
which it throws very little new light. The extensive conspiracy, the 
treasonable communications with France, the wildness of the projects 


| stigma upon the measure itself, aud has afforded a never-ending topic tg 


unless supported by foreign assistance, the cruelties of the insurgents, | 


matched by the tyranny and insolence of the yeomanry, the occasional 


violence of the troops, and the doings of spies and informers, will be read | 
more fully in other well-known books than here. In fact, no very | 


large or distinct idea of the rebellion is presented to the mind, except the 
communications of the United Irishmen with France, and the sources of 
information open to the Government through agents who were not pro- 
duced. The consideration, and, looking at the age and its ideas of 
punishment, the kindness of Government towards treason the most 
distinct and consequences the most bloody and ruinous, were also well 
known. An explanation of the odium attaching to Castlereagh for his 
share in its suppression is found in his utter impassibility. He seems to 


| 


have stripped affairs of all qualities whatsoever except their business | 
character of a thing to be done or an end to be reached ; and though he | 


might not do a dishonest or cruel thing himself, he had, or at least he | 
| of advancement, and of their present business in the courts, if they support it; 


showed, no feeling against corruption or cruelty. He might be said to 


have adopted the Jesuit maxim, that “ actions have no qualities in them- 
P m, 1 


selves,” without the Jesuit qualification of depending upon the motive. 
Cornwallis the soldier, hardened in Oriental and American warfare, could 
write thus upon the doings whose necessity he admitted. 

“ There is certainly mischief working in various parts of the country, and 


Marsden thinks in Dublin and its vicinity. In the mean time, the same wretched | 


business of courts-martial, hanging, transporting, &c., attended by all the dismal | 


scenes of wives, sisters, fathers, kneeling and crying, is going on as usual, and 
holds out a comfortable prospect for a man of any feeling.” 

In despite of a bill of indemnity, 
recovered in a case of most scandalous brutality, 
hundred lashes by one Fitzgerald, a High Sheriff, on a gentleman of the 
name of Wright, without the slightest reason, unless it was Fitzgerald's 
ignorance of French. Upon this case of brutal cruelty Castlereagh 
coolly writes as follows. 

“ Nothing could be more fatal to the King’s interests than an impression ob- 
taining that the Bill of Indemnity was inadequate to protect those who had acted 
for the public service with good intentions, however in a moment of struggle and 
warmth they might have erred in point of discretion. Nothing can be more ex- 
plicit than the words of the law are upon this subject; and there can be no doubt 
that, if soundly and clearly expounded by the bench, and correctly acted upon by 
the jury, protection is completely afforded 5 | them to every man whom the 
Legislature could possibly mean to protect. But when these transactions come 
to be reviewed at a cooler moment, the act of violence is proved, when it is ipos- 
sible for the defendant to adduce evidence to the whole of the circumstances 
under which he acted. There is a laudable disposition in the bench to condemn 
what appears, as the case is stated, a severity not altogether called for; the cir- 
cumstances are strongly coloured by the plaintiti’s counsel; and the jury ulti- 
mately find their verdict rather upon the question of whether the defendant 
exercised a sound discretion, than whether he acted bona fide with a fair intention 
for the public service.” 

This real or apparent coldness of character would operate upon the 
literary interest of Castlereagh’s correspondence, even were it more com- 
plete than it is likely to be. From the nature of his mind, he could not 
endow small or common matters with any life, causticity, point, or plea- 
santry from himself; and he lowered great affairs to his own level. Of 
course, a measure or an event must have such qualities as it possesses ; 
and these will always remain for those who can see them. Castlereagh 
did not appear to see anything beyond the business quality, and he kept 
everything else out of sight of everybody else, so far as he could manage 
it. In the business part of the matter he was indeed very great, though 
not unrivalled. He saw the true pressure of difficulty, and how it 
might be surmounted ; and with immoveable temper and inexhaustible 
patience he set himself to work, as a gambler playing for somebody else 
might sit down to his game, careful of his cards and his counters, and 


with an eye to the stake, but quite indifferent to direct and still more to | 


indirect consequences. No one has ever considered the Duke of Welling- 
ton a man of imaginative or expansive mind; yet in pronouncing upon 
particular matters he frequently lays down general rules, or even eluci- 
dates a general principle: there are times, even in the stervest na- 
tures, when the human triumphs over the professional character, and the 
man is seen beneath the soldier or the politician, in some burst of enthu- 
siasm or some trait of feeling. Castlereagh appears to have had nothing 
of this. He was by nature what the case-hardened lawyer is said to be- 
come by time: he had no comprehensiveness of intellect as a statesman ; 
as a minister he had nothing human in his heart or ethical in his head. 


an action was brought and damages | situation counterbalances its uncertainty, the loss of thirty-two seats ex 
the infliction of five | tinguished amounts to 224,0001. 





| houses, lands, canal-shares, &c., which the owners very falsely couceive would 








over; and the whole Vienna arrangement is now blown up. Hence 
his mode of carrying the Union, though perhaps inevitable, placed g 


its impugners. Hence the popular and even Parliamentary dislike with 
which he was regarded, and the almost proverbial odium still attaching to 
his name, notwithstanding the suavity of his manners and his personal 
respectability. 

it was, however, this impassibility of character which adapted him for 
the position he so often had to occupy, of bearing up against failure, 
charges of blunders, and the effects of the conjoint insolence and corrup- 
tion that distinguished the old Tory. A finer mind would have shrunk 
under it; a less patient disposition would have fallen foul of his Op- 
position enemy, who offered, we all know, points enough of attack; 
a more critical perception would sometimes have felt the ridicule of his ’ 
situation; but a certain torpidity of intellect rendered Castlereagh insen- 
sible to the blunders of others or his own. 

“ He stood unshook amid a bursting world.” 

His qualities still more fitted him for carrying the Union than for 
swaying the English House of Commons. Of that measure he was un- 
doubtedly the main instrument, and as regards mode, the author and 
contriver. A sentimental mind might have sympathized somewhat with 
the “constitutional”’ outcry, and the absorption of an independent na- 
tion. A more philosophic genius would have dwelt upon the advantages 
of forming a part of the Imperial nation, and having the field of Great 
Britain thrown open to Irish enterprise or adventure. A  loftier mind 
would have been disgusted with the corruption in the shape of patriotism 
that met him on every side, or, if impressed with the necessity of the 
measure, have counselled more violent modes of action. Castlereagh, 
when batiled by the vote of the existing [louse of Commons, set him- 
self coolly down to estimate the value of Irish independence, in a memo 
rial addressed to the Duke of Portland. 

“The persons naturally committed against a Union may be classed as follows; 

“The Borough Proprietors—the Secondary Interests in Counties—the Pri- 
mary Interests in Counties—the Barristers—the Purchasers into the present 
Parliament—Individuals connected with Dublin. 

“It is scarcely necessary to point out the various modes in which the measure 
goes to affect the classes above mentioned. It is evident that borough property 
must suffer a diminution of value by the proposed arrangement. There being 
but one Member for each county intended, thirty-two individuals, whose weight 
now returns them to Parliament, must stand absolutely excluded. 

“The Primary Interests, though not threatened with exclusion, are exposed to 
new contests, 

The Barristers in Parliament look to it as depriving them of their best means 





the attornies having formed a combination for this purpose. 

“ The Purchasers are averse to it, as being a surrender without advantage of 
the money paid for their present seats. 

“ The Individuals connected with Dublin, right or wrong, consider a Union as 
tending to lower the value of their property. 

Some estimate may be made of the amount of value thus supposed to operate 
against the measure. It is proposed to alternate 108 boroughs: taking an Irish 
seat at 2,000/., and an English seat at 4,0002., the loss of value on an Irish borough 
would be about one-half, or 7,000/. on each, making in the gross 750,000/. 

“ Estimating a county seat at an equal value, where the superior pride of the 


“ The superior value of the other seat cannot, as in the boroughs, operate as 
a set-off, as it does not in the case of counties belong to the same individual; 
it can only counterbalance, in a certain degree, to the person possessing the 
leading interests, the superior risk and expense to which he will be exposed. 

“It is difficult to estimate the Private Interests of the Barristers, but it must 
be pretty considerable; as they are about thirty in number, many of whom pur- 
chased their seat,—say 4,000/. each, taking their seats and prospects of situation 
together; which gives a result of 200,0002. 

“The purchasers into the present Parliament are very numerous; supposing 
only fifty, at 15002. each, seats being peculiarly cheap, gives 75,0001. 

“The Dublin Influence it is difficult to estimate; it arises out of property and 


suffer in Dublin—call it 200,000/. The calculation will t@en stand thus— 
POTIING : iaccinducdaenesintestquineeseieubiensn £756,000 
Counties 224,000 
Barristers 200,000 
Purchasers o 75,000 
BRIE: cnriptivtdntancensisentactginnsiaeniionionn 200,000 
1,433,000 

“Tf the above statement approaches towards the truth, there is a most for- 
midable principle of resistance existing in the nature of the arrangement; which, 
connected with the general strength of Opposition, and supported by local cla- 
mour, it is difficult tor the weight of Administration or the merits of the measure 
itself to overcome. What measure of national advantage could prevail on the 
individuals of whom Parliament is composed to sacrifice a million and a half of 
their own private property for the public benefit? * * * 

“The Borough objection may be removed at once by pecuniary compensation; 
the County impediment, by giving a second Member. The other three classes 
cannot be reconciled by any change in the distribution of the representation.” 

Lord Castlereagh then proceeds to enter into the details of his propo- 
sition, but with due deference to the British Government. They, hows 
ever, at once adopted the ideas of what the Duke of Portland calls this 
‘“‘very ingenious and interesting letter”—this “ masterly outline.” In 
a despatch to Lord Cornwallis, he gives up two Members to the counties, 
which he hopes will restore him “the support of the independent and 
most respectable Members of the House.” On the boroughs he lucus 
brates thus. 

“With respect to the borough proprietors, though I cannot subscribe to any 
proposal for increasing the number of Representatives beyond one hundred at the 
utmost, and am not prepared to admit Lord Castlereagh’s valuation of either 
English or Irish boroughs, I have no difficulty in authorizing your Excellency 
to hold out the idea of compensation to all persons possessed of that species 0 
property; and I do not scruple to advise that the compensation should be made 
upon a liberal principle. * 6a 

“As to the lawyers, and those adventurers who were tempted to speculate 
in Parliamentary politics by the cheapness of seats at the last general election, 
there can be no pretenders to compensation whom I should be less disposed, and, 
I should hope, it will be less necessary to consider, than both, particularly the 
last description of them. 
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«As soon as the two descriptions of county interests are secured, of the | 
practicabilit of which I have little doubt, and in which a considerable part of 
the third class, or borough proprietors, is necessarily included, there seems a 
most obvious and easy mode of settling the pretensions of the professional politi- 
cians, and, at the same time, an opportunity of giving an additional boon to all 
the borough proprietors. Your Excellency will anticipate my meaning, and 
infer that 1 can allude to nothing but a dissolution of the present Parliament; a 
step which, I should imagine, would be much approved by the public, and would 
be highly agreeable to such of the borough proprietors as would by that means 
be restored to ——. of their own natural weight and importance, and be 
completely relieved from the tyranny of those declaimers whom they unwarily 
{too cheaply ?] brought into the House of Commons at the last general election.” 

The papers relating to the question of the Union, so far as it has yet 
advanced, are curious and informing, not perhaps in generals, but in 
details. Pitt's first idea was liberal enough ; though there would appear 
to be some doubts as to his intention of admitting the Romanists to Par- 
liament. He, however, had repeatedly to narrow his propositions, from 
the English and Irish pressure upon him. It is easy to censure the 
“ Tories”; but the blame rather lies upon the country. The great ob- 
stacle, no doubt, was George the Third; but there is as little doubt that 
the country agreed with him. This was shown at the dissolution in 
1807: had an appeal been made to the country in 1829, it is probable 
that the decision would have been adverse: the payment of the priests, 
which formed part of Pitt’s plan, cannot even be carried now, when “ the 
Tories ” are pretty well extinct ; though a Minister of Pitt's determina- 
tion might perhaps force it upon the House and the country. 

One point is clear, so far as the Correspondence goes (November 
1799)—no pledge, or anything like a pledge, was held out to the Roman 
Catholics. The instructions from England were precise upon this point; 
the Irish Government seem strictly to have obeyed them ; and the Roman- 
ists themselves distinctly disavowed any promise, almost any hope of the 
sort; some of them making the absence of a settlement the ground of 
opposition or complaint. Indeed, it would seem that clergymen of their 
church were indifferent to the matter. Dr. Troy, a Romanist Archbishop, | 
writes almost sneeringly upon the subject. 

“The a able speech of Mr. Pitt cannot fail to engage the opposers of Union 
with Great Britain to consider the question dispassionately, and determine many 
of them in its favour. The Catholics have prudently resolved to abstain from 
any resolution or declaration thereon, although many of them, especially in this 
city, are unfriendly to it. I did not attend at any of their late meetings, to con- 
sider of an address to the Lord-Lieutenant expressive of loyalty and their expecta- 
tions of what is called emancipation. 1 think and have declared my opinion, that 
such a step, in the present circumstances, would only embarrass Government, 
and rather indispose it against the Catholics. There are very many of this | 
opinion. Whatever be the result of their next meeting on this point, I have good 
reason to expect they will not call on the Opposition Members of Parliament to 
move for emancipation, and hope I shall not be disappointed.” 

Unless it should be shown in the ensuing volumes that some more dis- 
tinct promise was given upon the subject of future emancipation than yet 
appears, the story of the violated pledge must be classed among the other 
falschoods of Irish history which inquiry is gradually exposing ; and that 
the alleged reason of Pitt's resignation in 1801 was, as many of his 
friends thought at the time, a mere subterfuge. 

A curious feature of the Correspondence is the private negotiations, and 
how men cloaked their private objects, and not very skilfully, under the 
pretence of public motives. Lord Ely especially figures in this way. 
However, we will put aside these topics, for one more important—the | 
sketch of the original idea of the Union. 

“ The Protestant Establishment to be secured as by the Articles of Union with 
Scotland. Catholics to be eligible to all offices, taking the oath of 33 George ILL. 
c. 21; but quere as to their sitting in Parliament. 

“ The 150 places of representation in Ireland to be reduced to 100,—viz. 50 from | 
the 32 counties, and 18 from the most considerable cities and towns, one from 
each; and the remaining 50 from the other 100 places, two places choosing Mem- 
bers either jointly or alternately. Quare, as to compensation, and how? 

“ Thirty-two Peers, six of them Bishops. } 

“Each country to remain separately charged for its own debt; and the present 
taxes of Ireland to remain applicable to her own internal civil and military esta- 
blishments. The surplus might go to local improvements in agriculture, police, 
ecclesiastical institutions, &c. 

“Ifa plan of general cont:ibution on all leading descriptions of income can be 
settled here, [in England, ] it must be extended to Ireland. Future expenses will be 
provided for, as fur as the contribution goes, in a just proportion, varying always with 
the means of each; and the interest of any part of the expenses supplied by loans, 
or any sums to be raised by other taxes, might be defrayed in the same proportion 
as that in which the contribution falls on each country. This, it is supposed, 
would be more just than imposing the same new or additional tax on identical 
articles, which, though nominally equal, might apply very differently in the two 
countries. The land-tax would of course make a part of a general tax on income. 

“Intercourse between the two countries to be duty-free, except as far as to 
countervail a difference in internal or import-duties. 

“ Tithes need not be settled by the Union; but it is thought to be essential, for 
the a of Ireland and the improvement of both countries, that something 
should be done respecting them; and it is suggested that the principle of the re- | 
demption of the land-tax should be extended, under proper regulations, to tithes. 
This should be accompanied by a competent provision for a reasonable number of 
Catholic clergy.” 

Although the United Irishmen had far more excuse for their treason, 
and greater hopes for its success than those of the present day, and a 
few, as Tone, had more stuff in them, some men of *98 appear to have 
been as weak, as vain, and as incapable as the wildest Young Irelander. | 
General Napper Tandy, once more celebrated than Mitchel or “ Meagher 
of the Sword,” is thus described by a spy, who accompanied him on a 
voyage to Ireland in a privateer, with some French officers, artillerymen, 
and arms. 

“With respect to him, the French Directory had little reliance on the great 
promises he made them. He promised to raise for them in Ireland a legion of 
10,000 men; but they suspected his means of doing this, as well as the weakness 
and vanity of his disposition. Being importunate, the Directory made him a 
General provisionally (proviscirement): he pledged his head for the success of 
his proposition; but, to his woful experience, could not raise a single man, and 
had scarcely set his foot on Irish ground until obliged to make a precipitate 
retreat. a ° ° 

“There were on board, besides Tandy, holding the rank of General, provision- 
ally, from the French Directory, Blackwell, educated under the Jesuits; but at 

commencement of the French Revolution being able to proceed no further in 


| want of the ideal, 


that line, entered the army; and on the 14th July last got the command of a 
company of hussars; was shortly after made a Colonel; and during the 

compelled Tandy to give him first the rank of Adjutant-General and next that of 
General of Brigade. This Blackwell had Tandy like a child in leading-strings. 


| There was also on board General Ray, who was during the American war a sort 


of Commissary-General among the Illinois Indians; a Colonel 
Captains, a Captain of Hussars, and some inferior officers. ° 

“His (Tandy’s] weakness appears very prominent in the following circum- 
stance. He has got a few laced coats, which he is eternally overhauling and gazing 
on. The day he landed, for a few hours, on the Isle of Arran, at Rutland, he in- 
toxicated himself to such a degree as to be incapable of getting to the boat. * * 

“During the action with the Tom armed merchantman, he squatted on the 
deck, with a pint bottle of brandy, which he emptied twice. 

“ The only thing in which I saw him imitate the man was, that he had put 
two eight-pound shot in his pockets, to leap overboard in case of striking to the 
English ship. e ® aad 

“The French officers on board, all accept General Ray, agreed in accusing 
Tandy of cowardice, imbecility, and wickedness, and wrote a letter of impeach- 
ment against him tothe Minister of Marine. The names they gave him were 
‘ infame, imbécille, scélérat.’” 

The Marquis of Londonderry has prefixed to the Correspondence a 
memoir of his brother; in which he cursorily notes the events of his pub- 
lic career, but tells much less than might be gained from other sources. 
There is, however, a curious note from George the Third, after the duel 
with Canning, and some family anecdotes and particulars from the 
writer's own knowledge. 


of Art illery, eight 


LETTERS FROM THE DANUBE 
Do not equal the expectations that a perusal of the author's Gisella 
might naturally have raised. In his novel he painted manners and sce- 
nery with vivacity and truth: his defect was in the higher branches of 
his art—in probability, passion, and perhaps propriety ; though he could 
support a dialogue, describe an incident, and, occasionally, indicate a cha- 
racter with nicety, as in his sketch of the late Emperor Francis. Both 
the qualities he had and the qualities he wanted seemed to indicate that he 
would succeed as a describer of the actual, since he appeared to fail from 
Such, however, is not the case. The necessary struc- 
ture of the fiction, with its narrative, incidents, and persons, compelled 
a variety in Gisel/a which there is not in the Letters. This necessity, 
too, cut short a description, or rather stopped a series of descriptions, 
and prevented the writer from obtruding himself, his familiars, his 
likes, his dislikes, his thoughts, and his feelings upon the reader. In fact, 
in Letters from the Danube the writer's pen has run away with the 
writer. Ile never knows when to stop. If an idea rises in his mind, he 
draws it off to the dregs: if he enters a town, he makes an inventory of 


| what he sees, and minutely describes each individual part of the shifting 


panorama or fixed picture; in his voyages on the Danube or excursions 
along its banks, he gives ever-recurring descriptions of what he elsewhere 
says cannot be described, though by a figure he contrives to hitch in a 
picture of the indescribable. 

Except the first forty or fifty pages, where verbiage and egotism super 
abound, and similar passages that occasionally turn up through the voe 
lumes, these descriptions are well done, and often interesting, considered 
singly. Any one letter, and still more any separate bit, presents a pic- 
ture to the mind, somewhat literal perhaps in substance, but lively, bright, 
and fluent in manner. Still, “ when pure description holds the place of 
sense” for the best part of two volumes, it palls upon the mind. The 
reader desires incident, persons, and manners ; and though these are occas 
sionally introduced, they are only as the garnish where they should form the 
dish, Well situated as the writer was for presenting his readers with a 
full view of Hungary and the Hungarians, we have only indications in- 
stead of accounts. This may in part have arisen from the form of 
letters, which profess to be written to a female cousin, and probably 
were; but a good deal is owing to the flimsy and superficial character of 
the writer’s mind, which seems to rest satisfied with externals, and to 
treat them rather affectedly. 

The journey that gave rise to the book was not extensive. The author 
started from Ratisbon, and steamed down the Danube to Orsova, the fron- 
tier town of Hungary : he thence made excursions to the celebrated falls, 
or rather rapids, called the Iron Gate, and to Mehadia, the last watering- 
place, situated on the confines of civilization. This journey, however, 
was not accomplished at one heat. He called at Vienna, visited Pesth 
and Belgrade, with several minor towns, and sojourned as a guest at the 
country-house of a lesser noble, or what we should call a country squire, 
as well as at the mansion of a Hungarian magnate, of whom we also have 
analogous samples in great families, such as that of Northumberland. 
On these occasions, he had opportunities of observing the domestic eco- 
nomy of the nobles, the fetes of the peasants, the elections of public offi- 
cers, and the modes of doing the public county business. He also 
brought to his task a previous knowledge both of Hungary and the 
Hungarians. The result is, some descriptions interesting in themselves, 
and with a passing interest from the present state of affairs in Hungary. 
But much if not all is superficial. The dress of the different classes— 
the picturesque effect of the groups they fall into—the forms in which 
business is done—the appearance of the speakers, with the noise and 
shouting, are the points that attract his attention, while deeper things are 
disregarded. 

This is the more to be regretted since Hungary offers a curious and 


instructive field of independent observation, and of comparison with 


England. This comparison, as is well known, the Hungarians themselves 
are fond of making; and it is true up to a certain point. At the outset, 
the circumstances of the countries seem to have been greatly similar, with 
representative houses and analogous county bodies; but Hungary 
looks much as our political development might have looked had it been 
checked soon after Magna Charta. The peasant noble of Hungary seems 
more analogous to the freedman or freeholder of our early constitution than 
to the barones minores ; the villein was never transformed into the frank- 
lin, yeoman, and free peasant ; the disorders of the country and its inland 
situation prevented the accumulation of wealth, much more the growth of 
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commerce; and till within these few years, if not now, Hungary pre- 
sented a sort of petrified feudality verging into a constitutional monarchy, 
arrested for the benefit of political observers. The contrast between the 
social advance of the educated classes and the primitive condition of the 
masses, with the actual amount of freedom and free institutions still pos- 
sessed by Hungary, is a subject worthy of more attention than it has yet 
received. When we consider how the country was half conquered, fre- 
quently invaded, and continually threatened by Turkey, and look at its 
reduction under the rule of Austria, the foundations of its freedom must 
have been laid wide and deep to retain the power and vitality they pos- 
sess in despite of such a long series of disadvantageous circumstances. 
We learn from the author before us, that England is not so enthusi- 
astically popular as she was in Hungary some few years since. The cause 
of that change is an opinion. The reading and travelled men of Hungary 
have discovered a resemblance between Ireland oppressed by Britain and 
Hungary oppressed by Austria. Hence they have or had a tendency to 
become what the Americans call “sympathizers,” and O’Connell was 


their model man. In one point of view the resemblance of Hungary to | 


Ireland is clear enough: two races inhabit or rather divide the country. 
The Magyars and Sclavonians have no more amalgamated than the 
Saxon and the Celt, although a thousand years have rolled over Hun- 
gary since the conquering Magyars overran the land, and it is only some 
six hundred years since Strongbow invaded Ireland. If we had a “ full, 
true, and particular account ” of the present disastrous divisions in Hun- 

'y, it might furnish a curious subject of political observation ; the use- 
ul lesson—the means of prevention or of cure—would be yet to seek. It 
is probable that the supercilious tone of the Hungarians towards the Scla- 
vonians had something to do with the ill blood. If the author of the 
Letters were writing now, he would doubtless ascribe a good deal to the 
machinations of Russia, in opposition to or perhaps in league with Austria. 
The agents of the Czar, he says and the Hungarians evidently think, are 
ever at work to sow dissatisfaction. 


“ Those distant mountains are the mountain of Servia—of Servia, the theatre | 


of so many conflicting interests and intrigues: and at this sight the recollection 
will come over us of the reports which we have constantly heard, and the truth 
of which we have every reason to believe, that the monks of all these Greek 
monasteries among the Syrmian hills are the ready instruments of Russia, and 
that they never let slip any occasion to forward the interests of the Russian Go- 
vernment in any of the neighbouring lands of the Turkish provinces; that they 
here stand, in fact, as moral sentinels to watch over those interests—the in- 
terests, they fancy, of their own church also—which to Russia, the self-elected 
and ambitious head of that church, are a matter of so much political moment. 
Whatever may be the ulterior designs of Russia,—whether it really aims, as is 
supposed, at a union in some future time of all the various countries speaking 
the various Sclavonian dialects, and more especially all those holding to the 


Greek faith, in one vast Graco-Sclavonian empire,—and ny the Russian | 


intrigues that are carried on also in Croatia, which is Catholic, and the Russian 
party which avowedly exists in that part of Hungary, go far to confirm this sup- 
ee poms a be the end and aim of the manceuvres that are so 
iligently employed,—a subject upon which I must again say, it is not in 
my province or capacity to enter,—certain it is, that Russian agents, avowedly 
despatched in the interests of these Greek communities by the head of their 
church, but unavowedly yet evidently engaged in far other intrigues, are con- 
stant visiters in the monastic establishments among the Syrmian hills: they come 
and go, it is not very clear whence or where; that they have been often smuggled 
over the frontiers into the Turkish provinces, and especially Servia, is a well- 
known fact. We may look upon our picturesque friends 1 the Greek monks, then, 
in no other light than as so many Russian spies, agents, and intriguers. 
“] have already said, in a former letter, that Russian intrigue is continually 
at work to inoculate Russian opinions among the population adhering to the Greek 
faith; and that not only the monks, but the Greek priests disseminated through 


this part of the country, are said to be more or less devoted to the interests of | 


Russia. It must be remembered also, that we are here in the stronghold of the 
Greek religion in Hungary; and Carlowitz, which I shall probably see en passant, 
a town of considerable extent lying on the Danube at no great distance below 


Peterwardein, is the residence of the Greek metropolitan Archbishop in the coun- | 
, possessing, besides the Archbishop's palace and the Greek cathedral, a Greek | 


try 
theological college.” 

The military colonies of the frontier were visited by our author; but 
he gives a poor account of them ; much less specific, full, and interesting, 


than may be found io other writers. The descriptions of county elec- | 
tions and county business, though superficial in matter and minute in | 


description, are worth reading, but would encroach too much upon our 


space to quote. The descriptions are more available; and of the better | 


kind we will take a couple. The following is from a long account of the pas- 


sage through the defiles of the Danube, where the mountains hem in the | 


river below Belgrade, or rather perhaps above Orsova. 
ROMAN ROAD, 


The defile of Kazan, if not narrower than that of which we have already over- 
come the difficulties, is at least loftier in its mountain flanks; and yet so narrow 


become on a sudden some of the passes of this ravine, that you cannot but won- | 


der when and how all the vast mass of water has disappeared, and shudder at the 
thought of the depths below that must conceal it. So abruptly rise the preci- 
pitous cliffs from either side, that it is evident Nature has here cut off all com- 
munication along the mighty river: there is not a hold for the feet of a goat or a 


chamois along these steep walls, much less for the foot of mortal man. But for | 
this very reason, the pass of Kazan is to me the most interesting portion of the | 


river; for on the Hungarian bank runs that stupendous road blasted in the rock 
of which I have already spoken,—a long, vast, over-arched gallery, bored by the 
might and power and intelli nce of man, along a path where Nature seemed to 
have imperiously pronounced the word “ Impossible!” and on the other bank arise, 
on every spot, distinct traces of that almost as mighty Roman road, which, nearly 
two thousand years ago, that wonderful people bad constructed with an audacity 
and intelligence as great. 

Powder that great nation had not to blast and bore; such modern facilities 
were unknown to them; but evidences still exist, as fresh as if formed but yester- 
day, of the manner in which that curious road was made: even “old Scepticism” 
must hold his tongue; or, if he dare to wag it, no soul will listen to him. Along 
the whole line of precipitous rocks upon the Servian bank are to be seen square 
ame 20 perfect in the hard rock as if they had been but recently chiselled; and 
the slightest comprehension may see at a glance that the sockets were intended 
for the insertion of beams, to support a wooden towing-path and road of com- 
munication which ran through the whole series of these difficult passes. Above 
these square holes are still traces also of ledges or grooves in the rock, cut 
for the further support of the road or for that of the roof, which apparent] 


covered it along the whole extent. My mind positively stood confounded wi 


wonder and admiration, and that comprehension of the greatness of the 

which Rome with all its vast remains was unable to convey to me; that enthu- 
siasm into which, although fresh with all the classical recollections of my earlier 
youth, I had in vain endeavoured to lash myself in the “eternal city,”—in vai 
indeed; I often think of my useless efforts at some degree of inspiration with a 
smile of regret,—I here found suddenly come over me. 

Since 1 am speaking of this Roman road, I may mention now, although we 
| have not yet arrived at it, the tablet which still exists, set in the rocky wall of the 
| precipice, near the end of the defile, to commemorate the construction of the road. 
| Although naturally defaced by time, and smoked over below by fires which the 
| fishermen seem to be especially fond of lighting upon that terrace of rock, y 
| even as we hurried by in the steamer, we could plainly see the winged figures = 
dolphins that formed the supporters of the tablet, and the Roman eagle still soar- 
ing above: the letters of the inscription, which immortalized the great work of 
Trajan, we necessarily could not read; and — this point we took the informa- 
tion of our pleasant and instructive guide-book for granted. 

Where this extraordinary road existed in Roman times, the petty attempts of 
the poor fishermen who lurk in the recesses of the mountain flanks still contrive 
to keep up the communication of a path, which forms a strange, romantic, and 
picturesque contrast with the beauty and solidity of the great new road so mar- 
vellously constructed on the Hungarian side of the river. Where the stony path- 
ways up and down the great masses of rock become impracticable, little tottering 
bridges of plank, or of two or three trunks of trees, have been laid from precipice 
to precipice over the ravines and chasms which sever the threads of the path. 

HUNGARIAN WINES. 

Before I close my letter, a word or two, as I promised, about the Syrmian 
wines; and if the matter prove but of little interest to yourself as well as tome, 
take “the will for the deed,” and give me credit, once for a while, for going 
through my bounden duties of a properly-behaved tourist. Even the weakest 
| of these Syrmian wines have a full, slightly bitter taste, which give them some 
| resemblance with those of Spain; but they have generally more of the sweet— 
| not the cloying, thick sweet of some of the Southern wines of Europe, buta 
| fresh, sparkling, fruity sweet, which is their chief characteristic. They are pro- 
duced, as you have seen, from the pure juice of the grape, unmixed and un- 
adulterated, and are neither cooked nor prepared in any way whatever. 

The Syrmian ausbruch, the choicest and most valued of all these wines—that 
which often obtains the preference over the more generally celebrated wine of 
Tokay—is not to be produced every season; its fabrication can only be expected 
in a very favourable year. It is made then by a process peculiar to the richer 
Hungarian wines. When the weather is especially dry and advantageous, the 
fuller and richer grapes are allowed to remain upon the stalks until they are 
dried to raisins in the sun; under less favourable circumstinces they would rof, 
not dry; they are then only gathered in the late season. These raisins are picked 
very carefully, and heaped together in tubs, bored below like sieves; and their 
oily juice is allowed to run off, pressed out by their own weight alone. It would 
appear almost impossible, at first, that any drinkable liquid should be extracted 
| from the thick liquor thus expressed from this sweet dry grape. By degrees, 
however, the thicker particles settle to the bottom of the tub into which it is 
conveyed; and the pure wine is run off clear from the top. 

The wine thus obtained is never in a state to be drunk until it has stood 
several years—some thirty or more, I was told; and at that period the second 
deposit made by this purified liquor is said to be sometime so great, on the sides 
| as well as the bottom of its receptacle, that if the cask be broken, the wine wi 
| stand alone in an inward-formed cask of its own leather. Whether this story 
| be apocryphal or not, the fact remains the same, that after many years’ pre- 
servation the result produces that nectar of nectars, as it is called, the Syrmian 
ausbruch. This superior sort is called, par excellence, the “ essence.” 

An inferior, second-class ausbruch, although still of admirable quality, is pro- 
duced by a commoner Syrmian wine being poured upon the first deposit of the 
ausbruch, allowed to remain for a time, and then strained. That this admirable 
wine should have been so long ignored in England, particularly as it is one of the 
few Hungarian wines which admit of exportation and travel, can only be ac- 
counted for by the recollection, that while Tokay was long since known and 
celebrated in Europe, the province of Syrmia and its vineyards were still de- 
vastated by the Turks, and that only in comparatively latter times the Syrmian 
| vineyards were again made to bear, and the Syrmian wines again produced. 





WARREN ON THE DUTIES OF ATTORNIES AND 
SOLICITORS. 

| Ir has been the aim of all great teachers to elevate the real by means of 
the ideal. The pupil is bidden to strive after a state of perfection not 
mundane, in order to attain an earthly excellence. The student of the 
higher branches of art is urged to seek after an unattainable beauty 
and sublimity, that he may aequire an actual grace and gusto grande: 
the humblest are excited to study a style above what they may finally 
pursue, in order that this lower branch may be improved by traits of 
the purity and severity of that whence they have descended. It is the 
same in morals, and properly so. As we never can get all we even 
earnestly hope for, a man will never become so good as he wishes; and 
the only effect of taking his merely possible as a model, would be to make 
him worse than he really need to be. 

Mr. Warren has acted upon this excellent rule in his Advice to Attor- 
nies and Solicitors in esse and posse, delivered in a series of lectures at 
the Law Institution. Taking for his text the initiatory oath, “I do swear 
that I will truly and honestly demean myself in the practice of an at- 
torney and solicitor according to the best of my knowledge and ability— 
so help me God,” he proceeds to lay down the law for producing the beaa 
idéal of an attorney. The great importance and power of his calling to 
| the interests of his countrymen—the high and rigid morality he should 


| strive after—the sedate but courteous demeanour and the patient mind 
he should cultivate—how he should “ scorn delights and live laborious 
days,” in order to sustain the character of an “attorney at Law” or a 
“solicitor in Equity”—are eloquently reiterated upon the student. 
Blended with this general exhortation is a variety of advice more prac- 
tically useful. The most judicious conduct for the pupil to pursue during 
the early years of his articleship, the works he should read, and the sta- 
tutes he ought to master as he advances in his status pupillaris, are 
pointed out, together with a variety of information, which may be call 
“ prime wisdom,” since it lies before him “in his daily life.” 

As long as Mr. Warren has to deal with the education of the youthful 
lawyer, he can sustain the high moral tone of his discourse. He does his 
best, too, when he enters on the practical duties of the passed attorney, 
to uphold the height of his great argument : but the daily pressure upon 
the actual practitioner is more than morality will altogether bear up 
against. He must not foster litigation; he must not misadvise his 
client, or permit ease or carelessness to injure his interests; he must not 
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exercise undue influence over his mind, (for if he do he may get hauled 
over the coals,) or even take a legacy left him to the injury of the right- 
ful heirs. With the clients of his brethren the case is different. Much, 
indeed, is said, and very properly said, of the honourable spirit in which | 
an opponent is to be met; but still, cases do occur, where, if you cannot 
beat him on the merits, you must try to do it on the forms. 

“If the case against you be of such a nature as warrants you, according to | 
‘our best judgment as a conscientious and gentlemanly practitioner, in taking a 
technical objection to the reception of some instrument intended to be adduced 
against your client, and of which you may have an exact copy,—if, for instance, 
it had been wrung from your client by duresse, or obtained by fraud, but of which 
you have no le | proof,—consider well beforehand whether the objection be 
really tenable. not show your teeth unless you can bite; for it is likely to 
ex you to the derision of your opponent and the severe comments of his 
counsel in court. Take care to have the document carefully counted beforehand 
—every word of it—by one, or perhaps two persons, on wise accuracy you can 
rely, and let them be in court; and also have you a copy of the Stamp Act in 
court; so that if you take the objection you may do so effectually. How many 
a fraudulent instrument has thus been happily reduced to waste paper! In- 
sufficiency of the stamp is an objection much oftener overlooked than may be 
supposed. One of the present judges, a great ornament to the bench, when at 
the bar led for the plaintiff in a cause on the Northern circuit, in which he 
obtained a verdict, after a display of much practical skill and tact. As soon as 
the verdict had been returned, he suid, while unrobing, to one of the juniors on 
the other side, ‘What could you all have been about to let that deed pass muster? 

The stamp is wrong!’ Andso it was! ‘Why,’ he was answered, ‘ our attorney | 
ht to have looked to that—’ ‘So he ought,’ was the smiling reply; ‘but ours 
id—found out the blot, mentioned it at consultation, and thus enabled me to 
shape the case in such a way as to give us the best chance of hiding the blot.’” 
Is not all this a pretty picture of the law? In the first place, we be- 
lieve a fraudulent instrument—a deed obtained under duresse, for in- 
stance—can be set aside, in Chancery. But the expenses anc delays of 
that court are so great, that no practitioner will advise recourse to it, if 
he can avoid it, or at all unless the property be of large amount. Then, 
though Mr. Warren’s precept goes to an assumed case of substantial 
merits, it does not appear that his example did: it is obvious that the | 
merits are not considered in the decision. Nor is this all, or the worst. | 
The Government, in order to check a possible evasion of the stamp- 
duties, denies the very first object of civil society, justice between man 
and man. This is done ruthlessly, and in utter defiance of all right or 
reason. It is not a fraudulent evasion of the duty that vitiates the deed : | 
so pure an accident or oversight, that it requires two separate counters 
of the number of words to surely discover it, suflices. Nor is this denial | 
of justice necessary. If a pevalty could not be relied on, the ques- 
tion of fraudulent or grossly negligent evasion might be left to the jury. 
Yet such is the legislation of red-tapists ; such throughout the formalism 
of English law, or rather perhaps of the interpreting lawyers. When 
will a statesman arise to deal with the question of legal reform both as 
to improvement of the laws and the simplification of their practice? It 
should, however, be observed, in justice to Mr. Warren, that he some- 
times lays down a high, and, what is perhaps better, a specifically prac- 
tical rule of morality, in cases where not only perhaps the usage of soli- 
citors is against him, but the very “ jus et norma” of the bar. 

“ Yet are you sometimes placed in such difficult circumstances, that the finest 
discretion may be foiled;—when, for instance you have been consulted by more 
than one party to a transaction of the kind which I am mentioning; when the 
acts, intentions, and wishes of each are known to you, and yet you are driven at 
length, from the course of events, to make your election whose solicitor you will | 
continue, it having become impossible for you to afford your former amicable 
services as a mediator or common friend. What are you then todo? Will you | 
select A, or B,—having thenceforth to act against one of them, whose secrets, 
nevertheless, you became possessed of in the character of his or her confidential 
adviser? Each of the parties is now hopelessly exasperated against the other, 
and hostile proceedings are inevitable. The course to be taken in such a case, 
and on similar occasions, must depend upon circumstances, and your own sense of 
honour and delicacy; which may moa you to decline further interference, pro- 
fessionally, for either party. 1 knew a case some time ago of the description 
which I have been indicating, in which an estrangement between relations was 
suddenly kindled into an extraordinary intensity of fury and hatred, as is but too 
often the case when once a spark of animosity exists among relations. In this 
instance, however, the attorney whom the three parties had consulted, knowingly | 
toeach other, on finding that he had arrived at the point where he could not, 
Without compromising his own feelings of strict propriety and honour, act hos- | 
tilely against any of those who had consulted him, wrote to each of them, an- 
nouncing his determination to withdraw altogether, and desiring them forthwith 
to consult other advisers. His firm adherence to this resolution had the effect of 
bringing his heated clients to their senses; and he had ere long the great satis- 
faction of bringing about a reconciliation, through the exercise of peculiar talents 
for negotiation. I need not, however, pursue these observations further. Your 
own cultivated sense of honour will enable you to act conformably with it on all 
Occasions, and prevent your ever being exposed to the pain and humiliation of 
being restrained only by the public interference of the court from acting against 
one whose secrets you had become acquainted with in your professional capacity.” 

This is sound and proper; a fit course not only for gentlemen but | 

for honest men. Yet why are solicitors alone to be restrained by a sense 
of what is right, or sometimes, as it seems, by the arm of the court? 
A barrister will not only get possession of his client’s secrets as described 
by Mr. Warren, but even of his ripe case as advised and shaped by legal 
ingenuity, with all its strength and all its weaknesses; he will plead his 
cause in open court; and then, in the event of future proceedings, carry 
bis knowledge confidentially obtained, and his assistance, (being properly 
paid for,) to the other side. And this, too, not as an individual turpi- 
: but an “ etiquette” of the bar—whose cardinal rule is the maxim, 
‘never refuse money.” Compared with this conduct, taking fees and 
neglecting to attend to the business is venial,—though that is nothing 
short of swindling, and would be so ruled in the case of an attorney. 
The “ superior practitioners” of the law want reforming as much as the 
law itself. 

Bating a tone rather too loftily pitched for the theme, and a somewhat 

mode of composition in treating the generalities of manners and | 
morals, Mr. Warren's work may be recommended as the young attorney's | 
text-book. It contains a fund of judicious and useful advice to the 
student and the young practitioner as to his studies and conduct, not 
Only in such general matters as secrecy, but in particular and more pro- 


| @ periodical. 


| speech and reason. A moral lesson is sought to be conveyed by the tales; tho’ 


fessional points,—such as “ Avoid zealous witnesses”; “ Prove, but do 
not over-prove”; and questions of a still more technical character. The 
directions he gives are enforced by examples, which not only illustrate 
the rule, but give some curious insight into the working of the law and 
the practice of its professors. A little condensation in the exhortations, 
and on those matters which concern a liberal education as much as any 
peculiar training for the law, with an omission of passages appropriate 


| in the place of lecture but rather encumbering in a printed book, would 


render The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of Attornies 
and Solicitors, as complete in a literary as in a professional point of 
view. This improvement is the more to be desired as there is no other 
existing publication upon the subject on anything like so complete a scale ; 
at the same time, it is a critical improvement independently of the use- 
fulness of the book. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Lady Granard’s Nieces; a Novel. In three volumes. 

The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of Attornies and Solicitors. 
By Samuel Warren, Esq., F.R.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
The Jesuit Conspiracy. The Secret Plan of the Order detected and re- 
vealed by the Abbate Leone. With a Preface by M. Victor Considérant, 
Member of the National Assembly of France, &c. Translated, with the 

Author's sanctior, trom the authentic French edition. 





On Femoral Rupture; its Anatomy, Pathology, and Surgery. With a New 
Mode of Operating, applicable to cases of Strangulated Hernia generally. 
With Plates. By John Gay, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, &c. 
[A thin quarto, containing an account of the anatomy of the parts, and a critical 
history of the modes of operating in cases of strangulated hernia. This is follow- 
ed by Mr. Gay's description of an improved operation, which is attended with less 
risk, and has been followed in many cases by great success. The principle of the 
new method consists “ in reaching the seat of stricture, when external to the sac, 
by a small incision made through healthy structures, and in such a situation that 
the hernial mass shall not be injured or disturbed thereby.” The subject is inte- 
resting to the practitioner, and in its results to the public; but is too technically 
anatomical to be made intelligible without plates, or even with except to students 
in anatomy and surgery. ] 
An Introduction to Practical Chemistry, including Analysis. By Jobn E. 
Bowman, Demonstrator of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 
[ A complete and useful introduction to practical chemistry, by means of an ex- 


| tensive and well-arranged series of experiments, clearly described, and illustrated 


by wood-cuts. ] 

Consumption of the Lungs, or Decline; the Causes, Symptoms, and Rational 
Treatment, with the Means of Prevention. By T. H. Yeoman, M.D. 
[Substantially this publication is a reprint of some articles which appeared in 
Dr. Yeoman relies chiefly upon hygienic means to improve the 
general health, but his treatment is of the safe kind. There is nothing absolutely 
new either in the description of the disease or its mode of treatment; but the 

volume is plainly and popularly written. | 

—— Thoughts. By M. 8. C., Author of “Little Poems for Little 

-eople.” 

[A dozen little stories, frequently partaking of the fable or the fairy tale, inas- 
much as they endow flowers and other inanimate things with life, animals = 
it is occasionally rather above children. The merit of the book is not in its 
structure, but in its execution, which is tender and poetical in a high degree. 
The characteristics of flowers, plants, animals, landscapes, as well as some of 
the most touching incidents in domestic life, have been observed, and are presented 
with graceful simpiicity and in a vein of genial sentiment. Twilight Thoughts 
exhibits a mind that may perhaps be advantageously employed on higher themes, 
if the writer be careful to steer ciear of the lackadaisical and unsubstantial. ] 

The Ocean Monarch. By M. M. 
[ This poem, on the late destruction of the Ocean Monarch, is published with a 
view to the further benefit “ of Jeremiah, Jerome, and Thomas Sayers, for whom 
no special collection has been made.” The poem is in blank verse, and res 
able. The author succeeds best in the more level parts, such as a description of 
the different classes of emigrants, and the causes which induce emigration 
his imagination is hardly equal to the terrible subject of a ship on fire. ] 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited by William Smith, 

LL.D. Lilustrated by numerous engravings on wood. Second edition, 
improved and enlarged. 

[In some points of view this new edition of Dr. Smith’s very valuable Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities is almost a new work. Various articles have 
been entirely rewritten, especially in the earlier part, where the idea of a smaller 
book than was eventually found advantageous induced a somewhat curtailed treat- 
ment, during its first serial appearance. A good many new articles have been 
added, the subjects of which were altogether omitted in the first edition; a consi- 
derable addition has been made to the number of illustrative wood-cuts; and those 
articles in which no fundamental change has been made have been carefully re- 
vised. In short, the new matter extends to upwards of three hundred 5 
besides the illustrations; and the old has been carefully considered and corrected. 
Books L. and I1.; with a copious Vocabulary. For 
By James Ferguson, M.D., Kector of the West End 





Ne nophon's Anabasis. 
the Use of Schoois. 
Academy, Aberdeen. 

[ A boldly printed text after Dindorf, without commentary. The feature of the 
book is its vocabulary; which not only supersedes the cumbrous necessity of a 
dictionary, but furnishes the pupil with the meanings he is seeking for and no- 
thing more. } 

The Hammersmith Protestant Discussion; being an Authenticated Report of 
the Controversial Discussion between the Reverend John Cumming, D.D., of 
the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden, and Daniel 
French, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, on the Difference between Protestantism 
and Popery; beld at Hammersmith, during the months of April and May 
1839. From the Short-hand Notes of Charles Maybury Archer, Esq. 
New edition, with a copious Index. 

[ The reprint of a discussion which took place so long ago as 1839, between a 
Scottish representative of Protestantism and an Irish embodiment of Romanism. 
The leading subjects of dispute were discussed seriatim,—as transubstantiation, 
the sacrifice of the inass, the invocation of saints and angels; and each orator 
was allowed an hour at a time: perhaps not the best mode for a theological argu- 
ment of this nature, since, the respective speakers not exhausting their theme at 
once, the disquisition might be liable to pass into a sort of debate between the 
orators. At times, too, the audience seem to have borne a monosyllabic part in 
the discussion. It is a curious book, but likely, we opine, to be more curious 
convincing to opponents. ] 

The Law-Students” First Book ; being chiefly an Abridgment of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. Incorporating the Alteratious in the Law down to 
the present time. By the Editors of “ The Law-Students’ Magazine.” 

[A workmanlike compendium of English law, on the plan and to a great extent 
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the arrangement of Blackstone. The volume contains the pith of the great com- 
mentator, with the alterations and additions that have been made since his time. 
It is a useful volume, either for reference or for continuous reading as an intro- 
duction, where the pupil does not begin with Blackstone at once. ] 

Fifty Days on Board a Slave-Vessel in the Mozambique Channel, in April 
and May 1843. By the Reverend Pascoe Grenfell Hill, Chaplain of H. 
M.S. “ Cleopatra.” : 

[A compressed but neat reprint of a well-known work; apparently designed for 
circulation on Anti-Slavery principles, though its facts rather prove the cruel and 
inefficient mode in which we set about endeavouring to stop the slave-trade. } 

The Box-Book-Keeper's Guide, and London Theatrical Amusement Direc- 
tory. Second edition. 

Contains some brief architectural and managerial gossip about the houses; but 
its principal points are plans of the theatres, with the numbers of the boxes and 
stalls. It is a useful publication for the playgoer. } 

Popular Natural History; or the Characteristics of Animals portrayed in a 
series of Illustrative Anecdotes. By Captain Thomas Brown, F.L.S., 
M.W.K., &e. Volume II. 

[Contains amphibious animals and birds. } 

The Frogs of Aristophanes. Translated by Charles Cavendish Clifford 

B.C.L , Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
SERIALS. 

The Clockmaker ; or the Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick of Slickville. 
New edition. (Bentley’s Cabinet Library.) 

[“ Bentley’s Cabinet Library” is a new undertaking of the enterprising publisher, 
apparently designed to embrace reprints of popular copyright works. The specu- 
lation opens very well, with the first series of the Sayings and Doings of Samuel 
Slick; perhaps the best of the whole, and certainly superior to the later publica- 
tions, when Mr. Haliburton rather ran Sam Slick to seed. It is a capital half- 
crown’s worth for steam-boat or railway, and will make the dullest fireside 
amusing—for comfortable firesides will now be in more request than travelling 
for pleasure. 

Waverley Novels. Volume XXI. “The Abbot.” II. Volume XXII. 
“ Kenilworth.” I. 

Campbell's Essay on English Poetry, &c., &c. Part I. (Murray's Home and 
Colonial Library.) 

Maps. 

The University Atlas, or Historical Maps of the Middle Ages. Submitted 
to and ,-—~ by the Principals of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, &c. Part I.—Map 1, Engla-land (Anglo-Saxon Period); 2, Eng- 
land (Anglo-Norman Period). 

[A very useful undertaking. There are to be twenty-four maps, each illus- 
trating some country of Europe during a particular epoch, accompanied by an 
index of the names, with their modern equivalents. In the part before us, the 
two maps represent England during the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo-Norman 
period. They are clearly and neatly executed. | 








BIRTHS. 

On the 11th October, at South Kilworth Rectory, Leicestershire, the Wife of the Rey. 
Assheton Pownall, of a son. 

On the 13th, the Countess of Arran, of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Yately Hall, Hants, the Lady of Henry Parker Collett, Esq., of a 
daughter, still-born. 

On the 13th, at Highclere Parsonage, Hants, the Wife of the Rev. Richard Macdonald 
Caunter, of a daughter. 

On the l4th, at East Sheen, Lady Fanny Howard, of a son. 

On the 15th, in Upper Wimpole Street, the Lady of Sir William St. Lawrence Clarke, 
Bart., of a son. 

On the 16th, at Rowdell House, Sussex, the Wife of Charles Montagu Chester, Esq., 


of a son. 
On the 17th, at Ryde, the Honourable Mrs. Frederick Holland, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 24th July, at Cawnpore, Captain Thomas Riddell, ‘of the Sixtieth Regiment 
Native Infantry, Cantonment Magistrate, to Ann Ellen, third daughter of the late Cap- 
tain W. Beckett, of the Ninth Regiment Bengal Native Infantry. 

On the 16th October, Captain George Henry Cavendish, First Life Guards, youngest 
son of Major-General the Hon, Henry Frederick Compton Cavendish, to Emily Vic- 
toria Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Sir William Rumbold. 

§ On the 17th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Lord Burghley, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Exeter, to the Lady Georgiana Pakenham, second daughter of the Countess 
of Longford, and sister of the present Earl of Longford. 

On the 17th, at Harlington, Beds, the Rev. Truman Tanqueray, Rector of Tingrith, 
Beds, to Harriot Elizabeth, eldest daughter of George Pearse, Esq., of Harlington. 

On the 17th, at Oundle, Northamptonshire, the Rev. Charles Hippuff Bingham, M.A., 
Incumbent of Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, to Emma Sophia, second daughter of the late 
John Smith, Esq., of the Rectory, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

On the 18th, at Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, William Elias Taunton, Esq., of 
Freeland Lodge, eldesi son of the Hon. Sir William Elias Taunton, deccased, late one 
of the Justices of her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench, to Sarah Percival, youngest 
daughter of Percival Walsh, Esq., of Stanton Harcourt. 

On the 19th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Hon. and Rev. H. Pitt Chol- 
mondeley, Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, second son of Edward Marjoribanks, Esq., to 
Isabella, eldest daughter of Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart., M.P. 

DEATHS. 

On the 10th October, at Cockairnie, Fifeshire, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Robert Mou- 
bray, K.H. ; in his 74th year. 

On the llth, at Ross, Herefordshire, the Rey. J. S. Brasier, Rector of Whitmore, 
Staffordshire, and Cleobury, North Shropshire. 

On the 12th, at Bolton-by-Bowland, Yorkshire, the Rev. Ambrose Dawson, B.D., 
Senior Fellow of B.N.C., Oxford, and Incumbent of Tosside ; in his 61st year. 

On the 13th, at Torquay, Marianne Gilberta, Widow of the late John J. Wakehurst 
Peyton, Esq., of Wakeburst Place, Sussex, and eldest daughter of Sir East Clayton 

t, Bart. ; in her 3st year. 

On the I4th, at Brighton, Henry Brooker, Esq. ; in his 91st year. 

On the 15th, at Clifton, Caroline, Relict of Stewart Crawford, Esq., of Bath, M.D., 
and daughter of the late Sir William P. A. aCourt, Bart. 

On the 17th, in Foley Place, Edward Gale Boldero, Esq.; in his 91st year. 

Recently, at Manchester, Robert Shore, formerly of Rochdale ; in his 90th year. He 
had walked to the races at Kersal Moor seventy-eight years successively, and scarcely 
ever neglected going four days in the week. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wanrk-orrice, Oct. 20.—5th Dragoon Guards—Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. M. Balders, 
from 3d Light Drags. to be Major, vice Archer, appointed to 16th Light Drags. 3d 
Light Drags.— Major L. Fyler, from 16th Light Drags. to be Major, vice Balders, ap- 
pointed to 5th Drag. Guards. 16th Light Drags.—Major W. H. Archer, from 5th 
Drag. Guards, to be Major, vice Fyler, appointed to 3d Light Drags. 2d Foot—Lieut. 
R. H. Rocke to be Adjt. viceSmyth, promoted. 10th Foot—J. L. 8. Aldersey, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Somerset, appointed to Cape Mounted Riflemen, 15th 
Foot—Capt. R. MacGregor, from half-pay Unatt. to be Paymaster, vice Walker, dec- 
21st Foot—Major J. C. Peddie to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Deare, who retires ; 
Capt. F. G. Ainslie to be Major, by purchase, vice Peddie; Lieut. A. L. Johnston 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ainslie; Second Lieut. E. T. Barnard to be First Lieut. 
by purch. vice Johnston ; W. J. Legh, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purch. vice Barnard. 
24th Foot—Lieut. J. S. Shore to be Capt. by purchase, vice Coultman, who retires ; 
Ensign T. M. Greensill to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Shore; Ensign W. Phillips to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Frere, who retires; Ensign F. W. A. Parsons, from the 55th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Greensill; R. H. Holland, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Phillips. 25th Foot—Ca)t. the Hon. F. W. H. Fane, from the 74th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice \indsell, appointed to 28th Foot ; Acting Assist.-Surg. J. Fraser, M.D. to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Lightbody, appointed to the Staff. 28th Foot — Capt. R. H. Lindsell, 
rom 25th Foot, to be Capt. vice Macdonuld, appointed to 74th Foot; Lieut. 8. L. A. B. 
Messiter, from 35th Foot, to be Lieut. vice G. D. Robertson, who retires on half-pay- 
29th Foot—Ensign J. W. Bostock to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Scudamore, who re- 




















tires ; De Vic Valpy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bostock. 33d Foot—M 
Frederick Rodolph Blake to be Lieutenant-Colonel, by purchase, vice Whannell, who 
retires ; Capt. J. D. Johnstone to be Major, by purchase, vice Blake; Lieut. J. E. Co}. 
lings to be Capt. by purchase, vice Johnstone; Ensign B. Fanshawe to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Collings; Ensign F. 8. Vacher to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bennett, 
who retires; Gent. Cadet G. J. Lennock, from Royal Mil. Coll, to be Ensign, by pur. 
chase, vice Fanshawe; W. H. Parry, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Vacher, 
35th Foot—Lieut. W. H. Ballingall, from half-pay 21st Foot, to be Lieut. vice Messiter, 
appointed to 28th Foot. 36th Foot—Lieut. J. Rotton to be Acjt. vice Cubitt, promoted ; 
Ensign C. H. Carew to be Lieut. wtthout purchase, vice Rotton, appointed Adjt.; w, 
T. Stuart, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Carew. 45th Foot—Lieut. R. J. Garden to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Gordon, whose promotion, by purchase has been cancelled, 
53d Foot—Captain William Telford, from half-pay Ist Drags. to be Paymaster, 
vice Richard Butler Low, who retires on half-pay as Captain. 54th Foot. 
Lieut. Alfred Wright, from half-pay 28th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Aylmer S. Craig, 
who exchanges. 55th Foot—E. D’Heillimer Fairtlough, jGent. to be Ensign, by pur. 
chase, vice Parsons, appointed to the 24th Foot. 56th Foot—Lieut. T. W. Fraser to 
be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet Major Higgins, deceased; Ensign W. Clutter. 
buck to be Lieut. vice Fraser; G. E. L. C. Bissett, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Clutter. 
buck. 60th Foot—Capt. C. Hl. Spence to be Major, by purchase, vice Crombie, pro- 
moted ; Lieut. H. F. Kennedy to be Capt. by purchase, vice Spence ; Second Lieut. H, 
E. Galtan to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Kennedy; H. J. Robertson, Gent. to be 
Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Grafton. 72d Foot—Lieut. G. L. Rathborne, from the 
77th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bertram, who exchanges. 74th Foot—Captain 
William Macdona!d, from the 28th Foot, to be Captain, vice Honourable F. W. H, 
Fane, appointed to the 25th Foot. 77th Foot-—Lieutenant W. Bertram, from the 
72d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Rathborne, who exchanges, 78th Foot—Ensign H. T. Mae- 
pherson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Reed, dec. ; Ensign H. P. Elrington, from 
the 80th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Macpherson. 80th Foot—Ensign 
M. Kirkland to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Kingsley, who retires ; H. P. Elring- 
ton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Kirkland ; J. A. Shortt, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Elrington, appointed to the 78th Foot. 97th Foot—Lieut. J. D, 
Brabazon to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet Major O'Neill, who retires upon 
full-pay ; Ensign H. G. Woods to be Lieut. vice Brabazon ; E. R. Mackesy, Gent. to be 
Ensign, vice Woods. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Sec. Lieut. J. O. Bovill to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Brad- 
ley, who retires ; R. T. Dickenson, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Bovill. 

Cape Mounted Rithemen—Ensign J. 5. Warren to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Phill- 
potts, who retires ; Ensign H. G. E, Somerset, from the 10th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Warren. 

Unattached —Major T. Crostie, from the 60th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
vice G. C. Page, who retires, 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. T. D. Lightbody, M.D. from the 25th Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice G. Butler, who retires upon half-pay. 

Orrice oF ORDNANCE, Oct 16.—Royal Artillery—Sec. Lieut. C. P. Rotton to be 
First Lieut. vice Swinny, dec. ; Sec. Capt. H, A. Turner to be Capt. vice the Hon. R. F. 
Handcock, retired on half-pay; First Lieut. M. Adye to be Sec. Capt. vice Turner ; 
Sec. Lieut. J. M. Savage to be First Lieut. vice Adye: First Lieut. T. R. M‘Queen to 
be Sec. Capt. vice Morshead, retired on half-pay ; Sec. Lieut. D. Jones to be First 
Lieut. vice M‘Queen. 

ApM1Ra.ty, Oct. 11,—Royal Marines—Sec. Lieut. J. Shute to be First Lieut. vice 
P. F. E. Daniel, to half-pay. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

T. and J. Voile, Rugby, drapers—W. and C. Lee, Bristol, builders—Skinner and 
Kemp, Wolverhampton, wine-merchants—Foster and Brunyee, Crowle, Lincolnshire, 
sacking-manufacturers—Boydon and Barrett, Hull, chicory-manufacturers—Becker 
and Bailey, Stationers’ Hall Court, engravers—Dinsdale and Lee, Bow Street, agents 
—Russell and Co. Pernambuco, and Mellors and Co. Bahia, merchants; as far as re- 
gards W. Gray—R. and J. Taylor, Treeton, Yorkshire, millers—W. and C, B. Taylor, 
Wells, Somersetshire, brewers— Mather and Chantler, Manchester, coach-builders— 
Brierley and Co. Halifax, pocket-book-manufacturers ; as far as regards J, H. Brierley 
—Thorp and Heslewood, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Carr and Co. West Strand, wine- 
merchants—J. and C. Robinson, Liverpool, merchants—Hills and Co. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, tea-dealers— Parsons and Rogers, Newport Pagnell, maltsters— Bright and King, 
Chelmsford, pork-butchers—Lucy and Bradford, Hawley Castle, Worcestershire —Hol- 
lins and Co. Pleasley, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners; as far as regards E. Hollins—Batt 
and Co. Bromley St. Leonard, engineers; as far as regards J. Batt—Hammon and 
Banister, Cumberland Street, plumbers—Bryant and Co. Plymouth, soap-manufac- 
turers; as far as regards J. Bryant—Alicard and Allen, contractors. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

Bopiey, CuaRLes, Exeter, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bontras junior, WItttaAM, Dorchester, wocllendraper, to surrender Nov. 1,28: solici- 
tors, .Mr. Sowton, Great James Street; Messrs. Garland and Fear, Dorchester and 
Sherborne ; Mr. Terrell, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzell, Exeter. 

Coie, WILLIAM, Birkenhead, estate-agent, Nov, 2, 23: solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe 
and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Lowndes and Co. Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr- 
Morgan, Liverpool. 

CRANKSHAW, Betty and James, Whalley, cotton-spinners, Oct. 27, Nov. 17: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Milne and Co, Temple ; Messrs. Wilding and Fisher, Blackburn ; official 
assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Davis, Joseru, Northampton, innkeeper, Oct. 23, Noy. 27: solicitors, Messrs. Blower 
and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, fur Mr. Britten, Northamptog; official assignee, Mr- 
Graham, Coleman Street. 

Lee, Josuvua, Manchester, paperhanger, Nov. 1, 29: solicitors, Messrs. Chester and 
Co. Staple Inn; Mr. Lamb, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Simpson, Joseru Ripee, Shefficld, knife-manufacturer, Oct. 28, Novy. 25: solicitor, 
Mr. Unwin, Shettield ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield. 

SNEEZUM, Tuomas, Rupert Street, builder, Oct. 23, Nov. 27: solicitors, Messrs. Law- 
rence and Co, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 9, Owen, Aylesbury, surgeon—Nov. 9, Cahan, Strand, tailor—Nov. 9, Basire, 
Red Lion Square, brickmaker—Nov. 9, Webber, Wood Street, warehouseman—Nov:- 9, 
Meyer and Brownsmith, Bedford Street, fringe-manufacturers— Nov. 7, Warlters, Lon- 
don Wall, bottle-merchant—Nov. 7, Baker, George Street, Hanover Square, tailor— 
Nov. 7, Ward, Lillipott Lane, shalloon-manufacturer— Nov. 7, Green, Barbican, hat- 
manufacturer—Nov. 10, Armstrong, Norwich, draper—Nov. 10, Gapp, Duke Street, 
Manchester Square, livery-stable-keeper—Nov. 9, Sarson, Brunswick Place, City Road, 
vinegar-dealer—Nov. 9, Rawlings, Foley Place, coach-maker—Nov. 9, Thomas, 
Catherine Street, publisher—Nov. 9, Nesbitt and Co. Aldermanbury, merchants—Nov- 
8, Wyer, Newington Causeway, tailor—-Nov. 7, Wells jun. Myddleton Place, Sadler’s 
Wells, victualler—Nov. 7, Howitt, Strand, bookseller—Nov. 7, Sternberg, Northamp- 
ton, wine-merchant—Nov. 7, Perigal and Brady, Clement’s Lane, wine-merchants— 
Nov. 7, Evill and Dowglass, Vigo Street, cloth-manufacturerers—No. 7, Morton, Pen- 
tonville Hill, victualler—Nov. 7, Henderson, Old Burlington Street, tailor—Nov. 7, 
Beattie, Alverstoke—Nov. 8, Maclean, Upper Brook Street, brickmaker—Nov. 8, Fig- 
gures, Blockley, Worcestershire, corn-dealer—Nov. 8, Lee, Coventry, watch-manutac- 
turer—Nov. 15, Tunney, Burslem, draper—Nov. 10, 8. and T. Dorrington, Leeds, cloth- 
merchants —Nov. 10, Swift, Chepstow, trow-owner— Noy. 8, Jerreims jun. Gainsborough, 
grocer. 

















CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 8, Morgan, Peckham Walk, Old Kent Road, coal-merchant—Nov. 8, Butt, Croy- 
don, ironmonger—Nov. 9, Langley, Little Moorfields, victualler—Nov. 9, Webster, 
Hedge Row, Islington, victualler—Nov. 9, E. and T. J. Curtis, Aylesbury, pluambers— 
Novy. 7, Boyd, Bow Churchyard, silk-manufacturer—Nov. 8, Dunn, Hedon-in-Holdet- 
ness, attorney—Nov. 10, Barlow and Bradbury, Manchester, tailors—Nov. 10, Bicker- 
ton, Newtown, flannel-draper—Noy. 10, Preston, Wakefield, surgeon—Nov. 15, Nash, 
Netherton, sithe-plater. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 7. 

Walker, Huddersfield, shawl-manufacturer—Buckland, Orchard Place, Poplar, vie- 
tualler— Mackey and Holt, St. Helen’s Place, merchants—Sharp, Wisbech St. Peters, 
brewer—Yarnall, Newport, Monmouthshire, gardener—Ellis, Ebury Square, baker— 
Armsen, Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, builder—Deane, Liverpool, merchant —ibbs, 
Lewes, boot-maker—Green, Barbican, hat-warehouseman. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Ireland, Wem, wine-merchant; first div. of 6s. 8d. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, 
Birmingham—Coles, Olney, tea-dealer ; third div. of 6d. Oct. 18, and three subsequen 
Wednesdays; Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers—Andrew, Manchester, calico- 
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: first div. of 3s. 3d. Oct. 17, and every subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, 
Marsland, Macclestiel’, silk-manutacturer; first div. of 1s. 4d. Oct. 17, 
subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Stother and Richards, 
Manchester, joiners ; first div. of 7s. 6d. Oct. 17, and every subsequent Tuesday; Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester—Broomhead, Birmingham, merchant ; second and final div. of 
4jd. any Friday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Prosser, Coleshill, Warwickshire, 
draper ; final div. of Id. any F ay Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham— Morris, Walsall, 
ironmonger ; second and final div. of 8d. any Friday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham 
—Grosvenor, Stoke-upon-Trent, iron-founder; second and final div. of Idd. auy Fri- 
day ; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham— Meeks, Birmingham, hardwareman ; first div. of 
2d. any Friday ; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—J. and H. Wood, Rochdale, woollen- 
manufacturers ; first div. of 2s. 6d. Oct. 24, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pott, 


hester. 
Mane SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Kennedy, Inverness, ship-owner, Oct. 24, Nov. 21—Mather, Glasgow, baker, Oct. 20, 
Nov. 10—Steven, Glasgow, share-broker, Oct. 25, Nov. 15—Kibble, Greenlaw, Oct. 25, 


Nov. 16. 

















Friday, October 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Mesban and Co. Manchester, merchants—Pudephatt and Cain, Luton, blacksmiths— 
Harris and Harding junior, Liverpool, estate-agents—Larber and Co. Highworth, Wilt- 
shire, wine-merchants—Chidell aud Jones, Lime Street, wine-merchants—Wilde and 
Co. Manchester, tallow-chandlers— M‘Donald and Dukes, Waltham Cross, schoolmas- 
ters— Willoughby and Son, Manchester, wine-merchants—J. and J. Brearley, Nunea- 
ton, mercers—Awford and Raybould, Ryeford Mills, Gloucestershire, millers amitord 
and Heslop, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire, chemists—Farnell and Jevons, Bir- 
mingham, haberdashers—S. and T. Towers, Liverpool, soda-water-manufacturers— 
Birch and Masters, Tenterden, watch-makers—T. O. and E. A. Lingard, Manchester, 
stock-brokers—Sheldon senior and Sheldon junior, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, 
customhouse-agents—Hall and Webber, Torquay, siate-merchants—B. and E. Pritch- 
ard, Everton, Lancashire, painters—Sparks and Co Liverpool, bakers—Clarke und 
Glanfield, Clarence Road, Kentish Town, plasterers —Swainson and Gould, Wood Street, 
cotton-manufacturers—Tarratt and Co. Wolverhampton, iron-merchants—Shaw and 
Martin, Maresfield, Sussex, millers—Stobart and Co. West Auckland, brewers; as far 
as regards D. O’Brien—Godtrey and Barber, Sutton Chesney, Leicestershire, lime-mer- 
chants—Gilbert and Hammond, Liverpool, engravers. 

BANKKUPTS. 

Arcuer, James, Birmingham, oi!-cloth-manufacturer, to surrender Oct. 31, Nov. 
28: solicitors, Messrs. Sale and Co. Manchester; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birming- 
ham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

CaRTNER, Joun Fox, Ashwick, Somersctshire, surgeon, Nov. Dec. 5: solicitors, 
Mr. Boykett, Chancery Lane; Mr. Ayre, Kristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

FaRRaLt, Ropert, Toxteth Park, flour-dealer, Oct. 20, Nov. 24: solicitors, Mr. 
Oliver, Old Jewry Chambers; Mr. Ward, Prescott; Messrs. Francis and Almond, Li- 
verpool ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpoo 

Garside, EpwarD, l’reston, draper, Nov 
Inn; Messrs. Rowley and Taylor, Manchester ; 
chester. 

HaLewoop, Wi111aM, Liverpool, flour-dealer, Nov. 1, 24: solicitors, Messrs. Norris 
and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Radcliffe, Liverpool ; oficiai assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpol 

HATHAWAY, WILLIAM GREEN, Great Shelsicy, W re, grocer, Nov. 8, 29: 
solicitors, Mr. Morgan, Stow-on-the-Wold; Mr. Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Heron, ALExanpeRr, Birkenhead, stone-mason, Oct Nov. 
Chester and Co. Staples Inn; Messrs. Fraucis and Almond, Liverpool ; official assignee, 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Jackson, Joun, Clifford, Herefordshire, farmer, Dee solicitors, Mr. 
May, Brecknock ; Mr. Chaplin, Lirmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

JENNINGS, EpMUND, Horsturth, Yorkshire, miller, Oct, 3!, Nov. 20: solicitors, Mr. 
Fiddey, Temple ; Mr. Markland, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds, 

Lorp, Joun, Crawshaw, Boote, Lancashire, cotton-manutacturer, Nov. 6, Dec. 4: 
solicitors, Mr. Abbott, Lincoln’s lun Fields ; Messrs. Aisinson and Co. Manchester ; 
official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

MARTIN, WILLIAM Spencer, Brighton, 
Messrs. Rickards and Walker, Lincoln's Inu Fields ; 3 
assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 
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of 4s. 4d. on new proofs, Oct. 21, and subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry— 
Lax, Darlington, land-surveyor ; first div. of 1s. Id. Oct. 21, or any subsequent Satur- 
day; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Corbett, Mansfield, Nottingham, wool- 
dealer; second and final div. of 5s. Oct. 21, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Freeman, 
Sheffield— Helliwell, Halifax, auctioneer ; second div. of 4}d., and on subsequent proofs 
a first and second div. of ls. 10}d. Oct. 23, or any subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds 
—Garthwaite, Hopton, Yorkshire, fancy manufacturer ; first div. of Ijd. Oct. 23, or any 
subsequent day ; Mr. Young, Leeds—J. and J. Greenwood, Haworth, worsted-spinners; 
first div. of 4s, Oct. 23, or any subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds—Storry, Scarbo- 
rough, printer; first div. of 2s. Oct. 23, or any subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds— 
Cawood, Leeds, iron-founder; first div. of 3s. Oct. 23, or any subsequent day; Mr. 
Young, Leeds—Ross and Tatham, Union Street, Southwark, hat-manufacturers ; first 
div. of ls on the separate estate of E. Tatham, any Wednesday ; Mr. Graham, Coleman 
Street— Warmington, Tottenham, farmer; first div. of 8d. Oct. 23, and two subsequent 
Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Evans, Dorking, stone-mason ; first div. of 6s. 8d, 
Oct. 23, and two subsequent Monday ; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Wright, Poland 
Street, builder ; first div. of 5s, Oct. 23, and two subsequent Mondays ; Mr. Cannan, 
Birchin Lane. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Wilson, Glasgow, merchant, Oct. 23, Nov. 22—Cochran, Glasgow, accountant, Oct. 
25, Nov. 15—Wotherspoon, Linktown of Abbotshall, Fifeshire, grocer, Oct. 26, Nov. 
16—Allan, Cumbernauld, Dumbartonshire, farmer, Oct. 25, Nov. 15—Drammond, 
Crieff, banker, Oct. 27, Nov. 17 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH 











(Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday. Tuesduy., Wednes Thurs. | Friday. 





































3 per Cent Consols.... aij 85 aa SS a 
Ditto for Account. Sig | 85 | 85 Sa 
3 per Cents Reduced 639 | «(833 & $34 83, 
34 per Cents..... 84t | os S43 bag MM 
Long Annuitie 8 | sf | 83 si oe 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent sé | 18d | 183 Ibs 183 
~ Srreeesereeee ese $7 — | | - 237 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. and 24d. perdiem . | 36 34 P| 34 | «35-34 37-34 38-3 09-36 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent....... coesese — (37 pm — 36 36 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
AUStrIAN. ....ecceeeee . . '| Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p Ct 96 
Belgian .... | SED ceseseseseteconsel = 1 19 
Ditto... 66.4 | Michigan .. csereccce 8 = —_— 
Brazilian . } |}, Mississippi (Sterling).. t— 
Buenos Ayres j New York (1858). .. A = 
| Chilian eve ° j | Ohio ... 2 cevece. 6— | 
Danish ...... eseeee: ereces Pennsylvania ...... ......56 = | 
Duteh (Ex. 12 Guilders) . || Peruvian 6 — | 
Ditto. ...... ‘ oe } | Portuguese ..... oo = | 
French .... | DEGEO cccccccccce. « 3=— | 
DUGRO . coves: c- cove } —— || Russian ...... «.- | j 
Indiana (Sterling) —_ Spamish 1... ccceceeescee 6 = i ll 
(illinois. ..... ecvceseee 3 DEGRO@ 2.5. 00 sorsee cocceed = 22¢ 
Kentucky ........+0. 594 Ditto (Passive) ........ 23 
siana (Sterling).. SSexd Ditto (Deferred) .... _ 
and (Sterling — Venezuela Active ° ! — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— | | Banxs— 
Caledonian. ....e000 cesese eee +f Australasian ........seseeeeee | Mu 
Edinburgh and Glasgow +} British North American ...... | 338 
Eastern Counties... . “| Cc 1 *. _ 
Great Northern ....... | } : <7 
Great North of England .. .. | London and Westminster ..... | 203 
Great Western .. ... eee } | London Juint Stuck = ....++- lag 
Hulland Selby..... . + National of Ireland.... oe —_ 


OLDHAM, CHARLES, verpool, auctioncer, Nov. ], 27: solicitors, Mr. Oliver, Old Jew- 
ry Chambers ; Messrs. Evans and Son, Liverpool ; oflicial assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 
Oxrorp, Tuomas, Hadleigh, glover, Oct. 27, Dec. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Cobbold and | 


Patterson, Lincoin’s Inn Fields ; official assiynee, Mr. Stansteld, King’s Arms Yard 

Pearse, James, Audover, ironmonger, Oct, 25, Nov. 30: solicitor, Mr. Burkett, Cur- 
rier’s Hall; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Reappy, Joseru, Church Lane, Whitechapel, leather-seller, Oct. 31, Dec. 4: solici- 
tor, Mr. Brown, Finsbury Place ; official assig Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Suaw, jun. WiLiiaM, Salford, printer, Oct. 51, Nov. 22: solicitors, Gregory and Co, 
Bedford Row; Messrs. Duncan, Liverpool ; official assiznee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Spokes, James WILLIAM, Strand, bookseller, Oct. 27, lee. 1: solicitor, Mr. Moss, 
Gray’s Inn Square ; official assignee, Mr. Standsfeld, King’s Arms Yard. 

Watkinson, Joan, Leicester, bobbin-turner, Nov. 5, Dec. 1: solicitur, Mr, Bowley, 
Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bitueston, Nottingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 



















Nov. 10, ‘Richardson, New Oxford Street, lhosier—Nov. 10, Earle, Castle Street, 
Long Acre, funeral-carriage-masier—Nov. 10, Keen, Hillingdon, brick-maker— Nov. 
10, Peirce, Southampton, saddler—Nov. 13, Robertson, Somerset Place, Kennington 
Common, baker—Nov. 13, Burrows and Parker, Macclesfield Street North, coal-mer- 
chants— Nov. 17, Martin, Oxtord, tailor—Nov. 9, Wilson, Woolwich, grocer’s assistant 
—Nov. 9, Clotheir, Quickset Row, New Koad, statuary —Nov. 8, Willis, King Street 


cdwest, Uimber-merchant — 
Nov. 15, Corrie, Plymouth, wine-merchant— Nov, 
15, Saldorf, Plymouth, merchant - Nov. 17, Smith, Preston, corn-merechant—Nov. 10, 
Drinkwater, Liverpool, draper—Nov. 14, Hanson, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-manu- 
facturer—Nov. is, Gregory, Birmingham, straw-plait-dealer, 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be 

Nov. 10, Speller, High Street, Shoreditch, cheesmonger—Noy. 10, Richardson, 7 ew 
Oxford Street, hosier—Nov. 10, Freeman, March, Cambridgeshire, grocer—Nov. 10, 
Pyman, St. Osyth, Essex, corn-miercliant—Nev. 10, M. 8. and M. Oxley, Norfolk, 
Crescent, Hyde Park, hotel-keepers—Noy. 10, } ti, Upper Somertord Street, 
Mile End, looking-glass-manutacturer—Nov. 16, Lea, Gloucester, butcher—Nov. 15, 
Limback, Hull, ship-chandler—Nov. Ll, Slater, Doncaster, ironmonger—Nov. 
W. and W. Linden, Exeter, curriers—Nov. 14, Dawe, Exeter, piasterer— Nov. 14, 
Sclater, Exeter, nurserymen—Nov. 15, Ditkenson, Wolstanton, Staffordshire, grocer. 

To be confirmed unless cause tot y on or be Now. 10. 

Alletson junior, Wakefield, dyer— st. Albin, Liverpool, uiusic-dealer—Tonge, Liver- 
pool, coal-proprietor— Willis, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, wool-broker— Williams, Liverpool, 
tmber-merchant—Humfrey junivr, Camberwell, merchant—Hawkes, Bocking, Essex, 
whitesmith—Marks, Bristol, carpeuter—Mocatta, Liverpool, merchant—enderson, 
Wolverhampton, tin-plate-manutacturer — Stradling, Glastoabury, apothecary —Broom, 


Nov. 10, Jardin Haveri 





Terrace, Islington, victualler 
Nov. 10, Pugh, Monmouth, tailor 
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Laurence Pountney Hill, grocer—Clunes, rydyes Street, pawnbroker—Ayres, Great 
Bath Street, fancy-cabinet-maker— Robinson, St. Paui’s Churchyard, tailor—Isaacson, 
Liverpool, merchant —Kees, Mornington Koad, builder—Willis, Lower Grosvenor 


Street, music-seller—Barns, Ludgate Hill, bounet-maker—Geertag, Arundel, grocer— 
Samuel, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, silversmith, 
DECLAKATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Brown senior and junior, Broad Sireet, Ratcliff, saii-makers; 
the separate estate of W. S. Brown senior ; and first div. of Os, Sd. on the separate es- 
tate of W. 8S. Brown junior; Oct. 21, aud subsequent Saturday; Mr. Edwards, Old 
Jewry—Thompson, Little James Street, printer; first div. of Sd. Oct. 21, aud two sub 
sequent Satur > Mr. Edwards, O.d Jewry — Davis, Lower rook street, upholsterer ; 
- j Oct. 21, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry 
—Welborne, Albemarle Street, silk-mereer; 10d. and first and second 
divs. of 3s. 10d. on new proofs, Uct. 21, aud subsequent Saturday; Me. Edwards, Old 
Jewry—Lucas, Mark Lane, hemp-dealer; first div. of 7d. Oct. 21, and subsequent Sa 
tarday; Mr. Edward 3, Old Jewry — Martin +, Star Court, Bread Street, warehouse- 
man; first div. of 6s. sd. Oct. 21, and subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Edwa:ds, Old Jewry 
—Tamlyn, Totton, Hants, coal-merchaut ; first div. of is. 10d Oct. 21, and subsequent 
Saturday; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Kelly, Cannon Street, coal: merchant; first div. 
Of Is. Gd. Oct. 21, and subsequent Saturday; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Pike, St. 
Margaret's Hill, tallow-chandler; first div. of Is, Oct. 21, and su sequent Saturday ; 
Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Williams, Surbiton, Surrey, draper; frst div, of Is. 1d. 
October 21, and subsequent Saturiay ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Bur » King’s 
Lyon, Norfolk, corn-merchant ; first div. of 3s. 9d. Oct. 21. and sub: quent Sa- 
turday; Dir. Edwards, Old Jewry —Quarterman, Oxturd, breeches-maker; first div. 


first div. of ls. 9d. on 








second div. of 



























National Provincial..... 


Lancashire and Yorkshire ...... | 
Provincial of Ireland. 







Lancaster and Carlisle .. 














London Brighton and South Cuast! 255 Union of Australia .. 21 
London and Blackwall. ........) ‘ Union of London .... eeceeees dv 
London and North-western ..... |} 10% | Mints— | 
SEMEN «  2cceccece | wis Bolanos ..... @+aeaeese ee pao 
North British +| 13 Hrazilian Imperial ...... ee 
Northern and Eastern .. . bi | Ditto (St. Johan Del Key) ...... 
Svuth-eastern and Dover ...... | 21 ' Cobre Copper ... ereeee eees 
South-western .........+ aveseoal 36) | ~Miscettannous— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick ..! 273—C—} Australian Agricultural .. .....) 
York and North Midland ....... 45 Canada ..... ee vere c0ere 26 
Docks— General Steam . asus cnseul ly 
Bast and West India. ... _ Peninsular and Orieutal Steam 65 
London .......0000: | los Royal Mail Steam. .......... —_ 
St. Katheris . 70 South Australian.......... . — 
BULLION, Per oz METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £79 10 0... vw 0 6 
F preign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 fron, British Bars.... 610 0.. 615 0 
New Dollars ..... sant one © 49) | Lead, Mritish Pig.... 1515 0..16 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. - 0 4 lig | Steel, English ....... ooe..vd¢e@ 








s. . ‘. 
Wheat, R. New 42 to46 Oats, Feed. 18 to20 












+ 46—45 | barley » 22—24 White..... "ine. 
—45 Maiting... 31-32 Boilers Poland 
of 54 | Malt, Ord.... 58—60 | #eans, licks Pine. 2 
5¢—55 | Fine. .... 62—64 Old . «6 ee Potato 
Super. New... 56—60 | Peas,Hog... 36—38 Harrow Fine. 


AVERAGE PKICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FORKIGN CORN, 








Per Qr. (Imperial) of Engiand aad Wales For the present Week. 
Wheat..... 4d. | Ry save B28. 3d Wheat...... de Ud.) Rye .....00 2s 04, 
Barley .. 3s Beans 37 1 | Barley ...... 2 0 Beans ....... 2 0 
Oats .. o-.. 817 | Peas .. 8: BO ciiscian S 6) BPRS sécecase 2 6 

Weekly Averages for the Week ending October If. 





Wheat, 51s. 11d.—RBarley, 32s. 64.—Uats, 20s. 84.—Rye, 40s. 44.—Beans, 355. 2d.—Peas, 9 








FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack 50s, to 53s., Kutter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ....-ceeseere ecevese 17 — jo Carlow, 3/, 18s. to di. 2s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 44 — 47 | Bacon, Irish .......... + per cwt. 60s, — 72s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... »~ 4) — 4 Cheese, Cheshire .... 2+ .seee ‘io oh 
Kran. ++ « perquarter 0 — 0 Derby Plain - 60 — 64 
Pollard,finme.. ......... «. — 0 ms, York . .....4 eoeccces 60 — 4 
Bread, 7d. to 894. the 41b. loaf. Eges, French, per 120, 55. 9d. to 7s. Od. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 












Newoats ann Leapenmac..* SMITHFIELD.” Hero or Carrie at 
a. d. s. ad. s. d, s Sul THPLELo. 
Beef... 3 Oto 3 4to3 & . 2 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 6—40—4 4 3 co.ce 6,507 
Veal... 3 O—3 B=—4 4. $6—4 O— 6 6] Sheep. 6,210 ..... 25,080 
vork . O—5 0—5 8 oe 4 ind 
Lamb. 0 O—m0 O—0O W .... 00—0 0-0 0} . 395 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ab. 
HOrPs PUTATOES. 
Kent Pockets......... 52s.to 656. York Regents.. .......perton.. 140s, to Os, 
Choice ditto.. . “o — 110 cotch Reds .. cececeesees Mdm O 
Sussex Pockets is — 56 Devons... ....+. o-008 ° o=— 0 
Fine ditto .esesesees o— 0 Ken! and Essex Whites ....... - Om @ 


Per oad of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITUPFIEL 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Cu mpencann 












May, Good ..c.cc0 cosces 758. CO B03. ..cscceeeee 70s. to 72s. . 
Inferior......... 50 = TO cceeeieeees 63 — 65 
Mew coe cocce 50 qv 50 — 68 
Clover. see.eeres be ee 9 — 95 
Wheat Straw........ 2% 33 ° 24 = 18 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ..........0.++-percwt. 41 16s. 0¢.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. 0s. ld. to 0s, 3d, 
Refined be nseses oes LG EG Congou, fine..... eece s—2 0 
Lin 100 peenes ge. Souchong,fine .......... 1 3 —2 4 
Lin per1000 0 0 8 * In Bond—Du Id. per Ib 
Candies, per dozen, 5s. Od. to Ss. Gd | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 54s. to 100s. 
Moulds (éd.per doz. discoant 7s 0d Good Ordinary .........+. 25s, Od. to 208, 
Corals, Hotton 2.0... cee. +--+ 208. 04, | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.. 23 aye 
TO Brocveccorceess: ses 0.0: West India Molas.c: . «. 14s. Od. tu 188. Od, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.— 

M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. M. Jullien has the honour 
to announce that his Annua! Series of Concerts will commence 
on Fripay November 3d, 1845. Full particulars will be duly 
announced 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER 

HALL.—The Committee have the gratification of announ- 
cing that Mr. COSTA has accepted the office of Conductor. 
An improved orchestra has been erected, which will allow of 
a considerable increase in the number of performers. The 
CONCERTS WILL COMMENCE on the Ist of Novemnen, 
with Mendelssohn's Oratorio, ELIJAH. The beginning of a 
new season affording a favourable opportunity, persons de 
sirous of becoming subscribers are requested to apply at the 
Society's Office, 6, Exeter Hall, between 10 and 5 o'clock, or 
to Mr. Bowtey, 53, Charing Cross. The Subscription is 1/. ls., 
or for reserved seats in the area or gallery, (forchoice of situ 
ation in which a preference will be given to carly applicants, 
2i. 2s. perannum. The average number of subscription con- 
certs in each year since 1844 will be found to be eleven. 

Tuomas Brewer, Hon. Sec. 


T\/HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 


LITAN ATHEN-EUM, 189, Strand. 








The Managing Committee beg to announce that they have | 


concluded arrangements with Miss KELLY for a Series of 
THREE READINGS FROM SHAKSPERE, which will be 


given as follows— 
Monday Oct, 23...THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Monday Oct. 30... ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Monday Novy. 13...ME URE FOR MEASURE. 

Admission: Members, éd.; Non-Subscribers, ls.; Reserved 
Seats, 2s. To commence at Eight o'clock. 

' 
R M Y CONTRACTS. 
Office of Ordnance, Pall Mall, Ist October 1848. 

NOTICE is hereby given to all Persons desirous of Con- 
tracting to supply 
1AT, BREAD, OATS, AND FORAGE, 
to her Majesty's Land Forces (Bread and Meat for the Foot 
Guards and for the Household Cavalry excepted) in Canton- 
ments, Quarters, and Barracks, in the Counties of England 
severally, in Wales, in North Britain, in the Isle of Man, 
and in the Channel Islands, for SIX MONTHS from the Ist 
Decemeen next, inclusive ; and also 

STRAW FOK PAILLASSES, 
at the several Barracks, and Ordnance Stations in Great 
Britain and in the Channel Islands, for ONE YEAR, from 
Ist Decemuen next, 

That Proposals in Writing, addressed to the Secretary to 
the Board of Ordnance, sealed up and marked on the outside 
“ Tender for Army Supplies,” will be received at the Ordnance 
Office, Pall Mall, on or before Wepnespay the 15th Day of 
Novemeer next, and Tenders may be delivered at any time 
during that day. 

Persons who make Tenders are desired not to use any 
Forms but those which may be had upon application at the 
Office of the Secretary to the Board of Ordnance in Pall Mall. 

By Order of the Board, R. Byuam, Secretary. 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 
BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. 1. Company's Steamers. 

MEDI KRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPALN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

ITALY.—Genoa, Leghorn, and Civita Vecchia. Occasional 
Trips. Next departure 18th of November. 

For Plans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 22, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 


| | Rapearrree AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
y jJescription of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad. 
A comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities, and En- 
dowments. J. Hitt Witiiams, Actuary. 
Offices—London : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street. 













































ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
London. Estab! shed 1806. Invested Capital, 1,230,000/. 
Annual Income, 140,000/, Bonuses declared, 743 ,000/. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,675,00/. 
President—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey. 
Directors. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squi sq. 
William Judd, Fsq. William Henry Sione, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
John A. Beaumont, Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.S. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square. 

The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five years. 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
gives to each party insured a share proportionate to the 
amount of the premiums he has contributed. 

In acdition to the above advantages,the Directors have de- 
termined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the Society. 

The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 
Policies existing at the present time. 






































=e | s | Increase | Total sum pay- 
Se BS | Bonuses | on origi- |abte to which fu 
2 & z | added. nal insur ture bonuses 
Zz 5 ance. | will be added. | 
——| —— | — SS Peta ee 
| £ £ s. d.| Percent. £4. | 
21 | 1806 | 500 415 lo 2 83.10 2 | 
$21 1807 900 | 98212 1 | 109.17 1 
1174 | 1810 | 1200 5 6 96.65 6 | 
1395 | 1811 1600 8 6 | 6 | 
3256 | 1820 | 2000 | 1906 13 5 6 | 
3392 | 1840 | 5000 | 3558 17 8 | se | 
4356 | 1822 | 3000 | 2541 3 6 | 6 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon a} 
Plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
Street. 











POPULAR TREATISE ON 
LA. GESTION AND CONSTIPATION ; 


LIMBIRD ENGRAVES A CARD- 
e PLATE, any s'yle, and prints 100 of the very best cards 
for 4s. 6d. A great variety of pearl, papier maché, tortoiseshell, 
and other fancy card-cases. Stationery and blotting cases, 
travelling writing-desks and dressing-cases, portfolios of all 
sizes, ink-stands, penholders, gold pens, and ever pointed 
pencil-cases. The new bone pen, 50 in a box for 6d. writing 
papers at 9d. Is. ls. 6d. and 2s. 3d. the packet of five perfect 
quires, and every article in stationery of the best quality and 
lowest prices at Limuino’s, 143, Strand, facing Catherine St 
IMBIRD’S MAGNUM BONUM PENS.— 
One dozen Pens and Holder for Sixpence, 5s. the gross. 
Stationery, Travelling Writing-desks, Envelope and Dressing- 
eases, Ladies’ Companions, Portfolios and Ilotting-books, 
Inkstands, Gold and Silver ever pointed Pencil-cases, rl 
and Ivory Tablets, &c. ; Bibles and l’rayers, in plain and ele- 
gant bindings. Name-plate engraved for 2s. 6d.; 100 best 
cards, 2s. 6d.; superfine letter-paper from 6s. the ream ; note- 
paper, from 3s. the ream ; with e article of stationery of 
the best quality and lowest prices.—At Limuixo’s, 143, Strand, 
facing Catherine Street. Envelopes, 6d., 9d., and Is. the 100. 


I EAL AND SON’S BEDDING MANUFAC- 

TORY.—tThe peculiar feature of their Establishment is, 
that it is confined exclusively to the Manufacture of Bedding, 
and consequently they are enabled to keep the largest Stock 
and greatest variety of any House in London. Hear and Son’s 





- 


































List of Bedding, containing a full description of weights, | 


sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 
Factory, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. 


ICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT.— 
This most gentlemanly and useful over-coat retains its 
original moderate price, and, being »dapted for the autumn 
and winter months, has already been honoured with the pa- 
tronage of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Prince George 
of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, and the chief ornaments of the Court, 
the pulpit, and the bar. The above can be obtained in Lon- 
don only of H. J. and D. Nicott, 114,116, 120, Regent Street 


and 22, Cornhill. 

C ARPETS.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The present period being peculiarly one 

of economy, the public should purchase this description of 

Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, and 

novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of colour 





ing, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the price. | 


ons, the Felt 





Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imi 
Carpeting being always stamped ** Royal Vic a Carpeti 
itcan be procured at all the respectable Carpet Houses in 
London and its vicinity, and in all the principal towns in the 
United Kingdom The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also 
manufacture Table Covers, embossed and printed, of the latest 
possible designs and in every variety of style and colour ; 
thick Felt for polishing Pilate G , Steel, Marble, Tortoise- 
shell, &c., &c., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waist- 
coatings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Up- 
holsterers, &c., &c.; Piano Fits 
Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses,only, at 8, Love Lane, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, 
YILVER PLATED CORNER DISHES 
and COVERS —A. B. SAVORY and 80} Manufac- 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
of England, respectfully invite attention to their extensive 
Stock of CORNER DISHES and COVERS, manufactured ex- 
clusively for their own sale, with Silver Mountings and 
Shields for Engraving. The quality denominated Heavy 











* 

















Plati of the richest quality, and is highly recommended 
for durability. The Light Plating is similar in appearance to 


the best article, for which it is frequently sold. 








Light Heavy 

Plating Plating. 

Four Gadroon Pattern Dishesand £ s. d. s. d. 
COVETS 0. 0s Seccccccesess a a oe. 2? 0 
Four St. James's ditto ditto 1 0 0 «+» 1810 0 
Four Threaded ditto ditto ........ 12 0 0 ..... 17 0 0 
Four Albert dit’o ditto............ 14 8B O cecce 1s 18s 0 


HE CHOLERA—HOW TO PREVENT— 
BY HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Thousands of lives may be 
spared by adopting the following precautionary means. To 
eschew the use of fruit, vegetables, pastry, eggs, the fat of 
meat, sauces, wine, beer, and spirits; and to avoid commit 
ting any kind of excess. To cleanse well the Stomach, Liver, 





and Bowels, and purify the blood of all impurities; which will | 
be effected by taking five or six pills, night and morning, for | 


fifteen days, and afterwards to take two or three doses a 
week. Thus the highest state of health will be obtained, and 
Cholera in every case prevented. The same precautions should 
be taken in cases of Diarrheea and ordinary bowel complaints. 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottoway's Establish- 
244, Strand, London 








Just out, Part II. vo. 3 
P ROFESSOR GRAHAM'S 
OF CHEMISTRY, including the Applications of the 
Science in the Arts. Parts | to 3. 17s. 
NAPP’S TECHNOLOGY; or Chemistry 
Applied to the Arts and to Manufactures. Vol. II. 
8vo. illustrated, 1/. ls. 
Il. BaILurerk, Publisher, 219, Regent Street. 


Just received, 
. eet AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE AND ARTs. 
Number 17, for SepTeMBer 1848. 58, 


Also, 
) ASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW. Number 4, for SepTeEMBER 1848, 8vo. 4s. 
In a few days, 
7" E NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Number 41, price 6s. 
London: Joun CuapMan, 142, Strand. 


Now ready, (to be had at all the Libraries), ° 
ARY BARTON; a Tale of Manchester 
Life. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
Forming the New Volumes of ** Chapman and Hall's 
Series.” 


HE CONSPIRACY OF THE JESUITS: 
An Authentic Disclosure of the Secret Plan of the 
Order. By the Appate Leone. With an Explanatory 
Introduction, by M. Vicrok CoNstIDERANT, Member of 
the National Assembly of France. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“ This book will well repay perusal.” — Morning Herald. 
London : CHarMaN and UALL, 186, Strand. 


NO MORE MEDICINE FOR INDIGESTION, 
Torpidity of the Liver, and the Abdominal Viscera, 
persisting Headaches, Nervousness, Biliousness, De- 
sponden Spleen, &c. 
Published by Du Barry and Co. 75 New Bond Street, 
London, price 6d., or Sd. in letter stamps, post free, 
INDI- 


the 
Causes of Nervousness, I Liver Complaint, 
Spleen, &c., and their Radical Removal, entitled the 
“ Naturai Regenerator of the Digestive Organs (the sto 
mach and intestines), without pills, 
ficial means of any kind, and without expense.’ 























liousness, 


| means of the itmospheric air passed over hot pls 


38. ~ 
ELEMENTS | 


main | 


purgatives, or arti- | 
‘ 


AKIN’S ROYAL PATENT COFFEE. 


On introducing this extraordinary and highly im. 
portant invention, it will be necessary, in the first instance 
to point out the evils and imperfections arising from all other 
principles of roasting and preparing coffee at present in use. 

Coffee is almost universally roasted in an iron cylinder, 
which is turned by hand or steam power over a coke fire. 
The coffee is let in and out of the cylinder by means of a 
slide, which is the whole length of the cylinder, and which it 
is next to impossible to render perfectly air-tight; the conse- 
quence of this defect is, that the sulphurous and noxious 
fumes of the coke penetrate into the cylinder and mingle with 
the coffee. We will suppose, however, the cylinder containj 
the coffee to be placed over the fire, which is then covered in. 
cylinder and all, and the process of roasting to be commencing: 
The first evidence of this fact is the vegetable Vapour which 
is given off by the coffee, and which vapour is more or less 
impregnated with gallic and malic acids, which acids, act 
upon the iron, form gallates and malates with that metal. 
The heat continues, the vapour is condensed, and forms a most 
noxious fluid, which is mingling with the coffee, and by the 
increasing leat is again vaporized, and is assisted i ; 
troying work by one of the most powerful acids known, 
namely, by the pyroligneous acid, which is now beginning to 

en off by the coffee most freel This vicious acid 
continues forming with the iron the 3 ate thereof, and im. 
parting the same to the coffee, which receives in addition g 
sulphurous flavonr from the coke. It should be observed. 
that so astonishingly great is the quantity of py roligneoug 
acid formed, that many ounces may be collected from the 
roasting of a single hundredweight of the berry. The action 
of the pyroligneous avid upon either iron or copper cylinders 
is well known: with the former a compound is formed whieh. 
if not decidedly injurious to health, gives to the berry a most 
acrid and disagreeable flavour; whilst with the latter the 
result is verdigris. 

Again, by the usual roasting process, which is nothing more 
nor less than a species of destructive distillation, what possi- 
bie chance has the aroma of this valuable berry of being 
properly developed? Supposing, for one moment, that it 
were properly developed, it is well known to be exceedingly 
volatile, and would quickly escape through the crevices in 
the slide of the cylinder; whilst the vegetable vapour, being 
exceedingly sluggish, and containing the vicious and noxious 
acids, would remain behind, giv ng to the coffee that canker- 
ous, acrid, and metallic taste, that renders the infusions of this 
otherwise most able and wholesome berry a bevera; 
avoided by the delicate, and highly injurious to the health of 
many who consume it. 

For guarding against all these evils, and for doing away 
with all these long-complained-of imperfections, her Most 


























| Gracious Majesty has been pleased to grant to Dakin and 


Company her Royal Letters Patent. 

The plan on which “ Dakin’s Royal Patent Coffee ” is 
roasted and prepared is as follows. The iron cylinder is alto- 
gether done away with, and the coffee is never unde rany 
circumstances allowed to come in contact with iron. A 
SILVER cylinder is substituted, and the heat is obtained by 
es, by which 
» are in any 














pian, as neither the fire, nor the fumes thereof 
way allowed to be in contact with the cylinder, the evils 
arising from the sulphurous vapours of the coke mixing with 
the coffee are entirely avoided. The SILVER cylinder is so 
constructed, that, through apertures made for the purpose, 
the vegetable vapour which contains the vicious acids from 
the coffee is allowed to escape ; whilst the apertures, being 
closeabie at pleasure, are immediately closed as soor this, 
the first part of the process Of roasting, is accomplished, 
The SILVER cylinder then becomes air-tight, and the 
aroma, which otherwise would escape, is condensed on the 
berry, which thereby contains all its valued and inherent 
excellence. The coffee, atter being sufficiently roasted ina 
SILVER cylinder, and after being cooled down in a SILVER 
cooler, is ready for purchasers who buy their coffee whole ; 
whilst the coffee that is supplied ground, is pulverized be- 
tween powerful stones ; and, for better preservation from 
the atmosphere, is recommended to purchasers packed in 
glass bottles, containing two pounds each, which are corked 
down air-tight, and sealed with the Royal arms. 

DAKIN and Co. will have great pleasure in showing many 
testimonials, which they have ree ed from the most 
eminent physicians, surgeons, and gentlemen of the faculty, 
as to the beneficial effects and advantages of “ Duakin’s 
Royal Patent Coffee.” The following certificate of Mr. 
Alfred 8. Taylor and Mr. Arthur Aikin, the great authorities 
on chemistry, medical jurisprudence, and the sanatory 
question, will, however, no doubt, be deemed conclusive— 

“We hereby certify that we have chemically examined 
four varieties of coffee,—namely, best Mocha, Jamaica, very 
fine and good Plantation (Ceylon) Coffee, beth in the raw 
state and as prepared and roasted by the patent process of 
Messrs. Dakin. We have likewise chemically examined 
samples of the same varicties of Coffee roasted at the same 
time in the usual way, and the result of this examination is that 
in delicacy of flavour, odour, and as an article of diet, the 
coffee prepared by Messrs. Dakin's process is, in ourjudgment, 
superior to that prepared in the ordinary way. 

“We have also examined the apparatus used by Messrs. 
Dakin for roasting cofice, and we tind that all the surfaces 
with which the coff-e comes in contact curing this process 
are of silver. We find also that great care is taken so to 
regulate the degree of heat ana the mode of its application, 
as to render necessary a longer tim@and lower temperature to 
effect the roasting ; whereby all risk of charring the berry, 
or of producing empyreumatic oil, is prevented, the separa- 
tion of acid y yur is more gradual and complete, anda 
larger portion of aroma is retained than occurs in the usual 
methods of coffee-roasting. 

“The process of Messrs. Dakin appears to us, therefore, in 
a chemical view, better adapted than any yet suggested for 
procuring roasted coffee in a pure and wholesome form 

“ARTHUR AIKIN. i Lecturers on Chemistry 

“ ALFRED 8S. TAYLOR, F.R.S. § in Guy's Hospital. 

* Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, Aug. 9, 1545." 
Price Current or “* DAKLIN’S ROYAL PATENT COFFEE.” 

In addition to the following, Dakin and Co. have the best 
Coffees procurable from Demerara, Dominica, Malabar, 
Sumatra, Java, Padang, St. Domingo, Batavia, Havannab, 
Brazil, Bahia, Cuba, La Guayra, Porto Rico, &e. 

Common Coffce . per lb. Os. 9d. to Os, 11d 
— | 



























Ceylon. ...Good quality 0 to 2 

Fine plantation — 14 to 1 6 
Berbice ...Fine to finest — ow tol 4 
Jamaica. ..Good to tine ° ee — Oll tol 4 

Very fine to finest.. .. — 16 t IW 
Costa Rica A strong and good coffee — 1 2 to 1 6 
Mocha ....Choice old to finestaged — 1 5 to 110 





on GrounnD 
. perlb. Os. 10d 
- 1 2 


SELECTED SORT 
Common Coffee 
Very good and strong oss eeeee 
Very strong and full favoured .... - 1 4 
Rich and fine-flavoured Coffee... - 1 6 
Varticular.y choice Coffee... . _ 1 

The above are also supplied in ?lb. bottles, which b yttles 
are charged 3d. each, and the same is allowed when returned. 
The following sorts are supp'icd in sealed bottles, contaim 
ing two pounds each, and no charge is made for the bottles 
Two pounds of sound coffee, in a sealed bottle 2s. 6 
Two pounds of strong and fine-flavoured 

cotfee in a sealed bottle ocvcncnse © DF 
Two pounds of very choice aud excellent 

coffee, in a sealed bottle. 3 
Two pounds of the 

coffee, mellow in ripenes 

of favour, in a sealed botth 
DAKIN and COMPANY, Patentees, 
PAUL ’S CHURCHYARD 


—Wauotr 
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Gentlemen of science and the public ge y are re 
spectfully invited to inspect the machinery ira tus 
employed in the roasting, &¢ of Dokin’s ul Patent 
Coffee, and to view the whule in action, and col uy 
ro , &c. at the warehouses of Dakin and Co Hace 
m Row, within a stone's tl ot Number 0 
w! n assistant is in waiting to accompany visiters te the 
wal uses, and to explain the whole of this RuUYA! 
PATENT PROCESS for roasting and preparing cotice 
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New Burlington Street, Oct. 14, 1848. 
R. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH 
DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
1. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


Travels in Sardinia; 


Including Pictures of the Manners and Customs of the 
Sardinians, and Notes on the Antiquities and Modern 
objects of interest in the Island. To which is added 
some Account of the House of Savoy. 

By J. W. WABBE TYNDALE, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
Il. 
In post 8vo. 


Mareline; a Tale of Auberane. 
Founded on Fact. By JuLIA KAVANAGH. 

“ If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall 
say unto this mountain remove hence to yonder place, 
and it shall remove, and nothing shall be impossible unto 
you.”—MATTHEW, Xvii. 20. 

11. 
THE LONG-LOST WORK OF CERVANTES. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound, 


~ , 
El Buscapie 
Recently Discovered in Manuscript at Cadiz. 
Translated from the Spanish, by Miss Tuomasina Ross. 
To which is prefixed an Original Memoir of Cervantes. 
Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Test > 
The Victim of the Fesuits ; 
Or Piquillo Alliaga. 
From the French of Evcene Scrise. 
By C. Cocks, Translator of Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, 
and Families.” 


v. 
In post 8vo. with a Map, price 19s. 6d. 


Vicissitudes of the Eternal City. 


By James Wurrestpe, A.M. M.R.1.A. 
One of her Majesty’s Counsel; Author of “ Italy in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


vi. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Miss Edgeworth. 
In 3 vols, post Svo. 


Welen Charteris ; 
A Novel of the Present Day. 
THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE NEW WORKS 
ARE NOW READY, 


1. 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits from 
Original Paintings, 


The Fairfax Correspondence : 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN 
OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
Edited by Gronce W. Jounson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
To which is prefixed 
A MEMOIR OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY. 
From the Original MSS. Letters and Papers in the 
possession of the Family. 
u. 
NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 


The Tho Baronesses. 


By Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN, 
Author of the “ Improvisatore,” “ Poet’s Bazaar,” &c. 
11. 
In 3 thick vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of Pope Pius IX. 
the Emperor Leopold, and Manzoni. 


. +s . 
Ltalp in the Nineteenth Century, 
And its Past Condition. 

By James Wuiresipe, A.M. M.R.LA. 
One of her Majesty's Counsel, 
Iv. 
FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW ROMANCE OF THE 
REDSKINS. 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


The Wee-Wunter ; 
Or Oak Openings. 
By J. Fenrmore Coorer, 
Author of “ The Prairie,” “ Last of the Mohicans,” &c. | 
v. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with upwards of 300 Caricatures, 


by F. W. Fatnnout, F.S.A 








A Century of Caricatures ; 
Or England under the House of Hanover. | 
Tustrated by the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques 

of the Day. 
sy Taomas Waricut, Esq. F.S.A 
VI. 
Price Half-a-Crown, 
BENTLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY. 
The Clockinaker ; 

Or Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick of Slic 


First Serics. 
To be followed by other Popular New Works, | 


Kville. 





Richard RENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty | 


T bree AND MISCELLANEOUS ES- 


past 


fPurray’s Colonial and Wome Uibrarp. 
On September 30th, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY; 
WITH NOTICES OF THE BRITISH POETS. By the late Tuomas CAmpse.t. 


Part I. (To be completed in Two Parts.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On 17th October, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. cloth, uniform with 
Wavercey Novets, 48 Vols., Lure, 10 Vols., and Portican Works, 12 Vols. 
VOLUME FIRST OF 
THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


In 28 Vols. with 56 Engravings after Turner, Allan, &c. to be continued Fortnightly till completed. 


WORKS 





In November, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Begun by Himsevr, and Continued by J. G. Locknart, Esq. 





In December, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
R. Cape, Edinburgh; Houtsrox and Sroneman, London. 





The Castlereagh Wapers. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. printed uniformly with the WeLLincron and Netson Desrarcues, 28s. bound, 


7 . ‘ T ral y xAT AVY 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
Or 
VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, SECOND MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 
Edited by his Brorner. 

This work, comprising the Secret History of the Irish Rebellion and Union, will be found one of surpassing 
importance, not merely on account of the records and illustrations of the extraordinary events of a past 
period which it furnishes, but for the startling points of comparison with occurrences of the present day. 

N.B. Those who may desire early copies are requested to give their orders immediately to their Booksellers. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MILDRED VERNON; 


A TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE MONARCHY. 
By Hamitron Murray. 
“ Mildred Vernon is an uncommonly clever book. As a sketch of some of the phases of Parisian society it contain- 
cleverer scenes than any similar novel we have read for some years.”—Z.caminer. 
“ This brilliant work is a sort of new and more refined ‘ Mystéres de Paris,’ carrying its fearless revelations into 
the very heart of the highest and most exclusive circles of Parisian life.”—Court Journal. 
Henry Coinurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


\IR JAMES BROOKE'S JOURNALS OF 
EVENTS in BORNEO, and the EXPEDITION of 
11.M.S8. DIDO, for the SUPPRESION of PIRACY, By 
Captain the Hon, Henry Kerret, R.N. Continued to 








he ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE ; 
or Curiosities of Family History. By Grorce 
Lintie Craik. Volume First. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. with a 





Portrait. 
—_____ — the occupation of Labuan, by WavrTer K. Ketrty. Third 
CHART OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH | Edition. With Maps and Views. 2 vols. Svo. 1/, 12s, 
t ACT. By Cuartes E. Bexnarp, C. E. Ona 


Large Sheet, ls. 


7. HAND, PHRENOLOGICALLY CON- 

SIDERED; being a Glimpse at the Relation of 
the Mind with the Organization of the Body. Test &vo. 
4s. 6d. with 4 Plates. 


GREEKS and TURKS, and on the Shores of the 
Danube. By a Seven Years’ Resident in Greece, 
Post &vo, 9s. 


\ AYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE 


TPRAVELS IN THE STEPPES OF THE 
. , -— -_—_ co AL . CASPIAN SEA, THE CRIMEA, THE CAU- 
gern RECOLLECTIONS OF THE | Gasus, &c. By Xavier Hommaine pe HELL, Civil 
LATE DANIEL O'CONNELL. By W. J. O’New | Engineer, Member of the Societe Geologique of France, 
Daunt, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. &c. Svo. lls. 


IARY AND NOTES OF HORACE TEM- RS. PERKINS’S BALL. By Mr. M. A. 
PLETON, Esa. late Secretary of Legation at Trrmarsn, Author of “ Vanity Fair,” &c. With 
——. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 23 Plates drawn by the Author. Third Edition, in 4to. 
= ‘ Pa — ‘ ewe 7s. 6d. plain, 10s. 6d. coloured. 
: eer FRENCH REVOLUTION; 
at, ,. History. By Tuomas CaniyLe. Third Edition, | (UR STREET. By Mr. M. A. Tirmarsn, 
3 vols. post Svo. Sis. 6d. Author of “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” &e. Second 
Edition, with Sixteen Plates drawn by the Author, In 


4to. 5s. plain, and 7s. 6d. coloured. 
SAYs. Collected and Republished. By Tuomas 


CARLYLE. Third Edition, 4 vols. post Svo. 2/. 2s. Tee KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. By 














(LHARTISM. | By Tuomas CARLYLE. 


Second Edition, post svo. 5s. 


Cuartes Lever, Author of “Harry Lorrequer.” 
With Forty Ulustrations by “ Paz.” One vol. Svo. 21s. 


ETTERS ON THE CONDITION OF 

THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. By Tuomas 

CAMPBELL Foster, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, “ The Zunes 
Commissioner.” Second Edition, thick Svo,. 12s, 


\ ARK WILTON, the Merchant's Clerk ; 
4 


AND PRESENT. By Tuomas 


CARLYLE. Second Edition, post §vo. 10s. 6d. 











[penors AND HERO-WORSHIP, AND 
TUE HEROIC IN HISTORY. By Tuomas 
CARLYLE. Third Edition, small 8vo. 9s, 
‘ ANSLATION OF GOETHE'S WILHELM 
MEISTER. By Thomas CARLYLE. Second Edi- 
tion, 3 vols. small 8vo, Ss, 
1 TIALF-SISTERS ; A Novel. By 
GERALDINE E. JEWSBL ny, Author “Zoe; the 


Llistory of Two Lives.” 2 vols. post Sve. 15s 


A Tale. By the Rev. Cuartes 8. Tayter, Au- 

thor of “* Records of a Good Man's Life,” &c. With Dl 
lustrations. Small 8vo. %s. 

\HAKESPEARE PROVERBS; or the 

ik Wise Saws of our Wisest Poet collected Into a 

| Modern Instance. By Many Cowpen CLanke. Price 44. 








London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, strand. 
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Just published, post 8vo. cloth 4s, 
OF 


HE IDEA LIF E. 
By the late S. T. CoLERIDGE. 
___ London : Joun Cuurcaitt, Princes Street, § Soho. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 
N ASIATIC CHOLERA; Raceadiee into 
its Pathology and Treatment. By E. A. PARKEs, 
M.D. Assistant Physician to University College Hospital. 
London: : JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes ee Soho. 


Just published, post 8vo. clo th, 
N NEAR SIGHT, AGED SIGHT, and 
IMPAIRED VISION; with Observations on the 
Use of Glasses. By W. Wurre Covrek, F.R.C.S. Senior 
Surgeon to the North London Ophthalmic Institution. 
___ London: Joun CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
N POISONS. By A. S. TAYLOR, F.RS. 
By the same Author, 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Second Edition, 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
___London: JouNn CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


Just | published, 8vo. with Plates, price 8s. 
N DEF ORMITIES of the SPINE. Part 
First. By Epwakp W. Durrin, M.D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons Edinburgh, and Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons London. 
London: JoHNn CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


“Just published, TK A Edition, ‘post 8vo. - 8s. 6d. 
NARY DEPOSITS; 
their Steneesia, Pathological Indications, and 
Treatment. With 31 Illustrations. By Gotpina Birp, 
M.D. F.R.S. Assistant Physiclan to Guy’s Hospital. 
London : : JOHN CuuRcHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


Just published, , cloth, 8vo. 12s. 

N SPERMATORRHA. Translated from 

the French of M. LALLEMAND. By Henny J. 

M'‘DovuGaL, M.R.C.S. late House Surgeon to University 
College Hospital. 

_Joun CHURCHILL, Princes el Soho. 


Just published, 8vo. ‘cloth, bs. 
O* INDIGESTION AND CERTAIN 
BILIOUS DISORDERS often conjoined with it. 
To which are added, Short Notes on Diet. By G.C. 
Cuitp, M. D. Physician to the Westminster General 
Dispensary. 
___ London : Joun Cuvu RCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 4s, 
N SCARLATINA, and its Successful Treat- 
ment. By Isaac B. Brown, M.R.C.S. Consulting 
Surgeon to the Paddington Lying-in Charity. 
“ Rational, and sufficiently simple. Mr. Brown’s re- 
commendation deserves, we think, a fair trial.”—Prov. 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 
London : Joun Cunurcui.t, Princes Street, Soho. 


DR. CONOLLY ON LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
Just published, with Plans, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ONSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT 
of LUNATIC ASYLUMS and HOSPITALS for 
the INSANE. By Joun Conotty, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, and Physician 
to the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. 
London : : Joun Cuurc HILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


~ Just published, 8vo. price 1 $. 
RGUMENTS AGAINST the INDISCRIMI- 
NATE USE of CHLOROFORM in MIDWIFERY. 
By S. WituiamM J. MeRniman, M.D. Cantab. Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Hon. Member of the 
Obstetrical Society of Dublin, and Consulting Physician 
to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
London: Joun CuurcuiLt, Princes Street, Soho. 
DR. GULLY ON THE WATER CURE. 
Just published, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
HE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC 
DISEASE ; an Exposition of the Causes, Iro- 
gress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of 
the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin ; 
and of their Treatment by Water, and other Hygienic 
Means. By James M. GuLiy, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society London. 
London: Jonn Cuvacutti; and Henry Lamp, Malvern. 








Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

RUITS and FARINACEA the PROPER 

FOOD of MAN; being an Attempt to prove from 

History, Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the 

Original, Natural, and Best Diet of Man is derived from 
the Vegetable Kingdom. By Joun Smita. 

“Few persons will read from end to end, as we have 
done, without receiving impressions that must tend to 
frequent reflection. We recommend the volume befure us 
as equally curious and useful.”—Athenwum. 

London : _SOUN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS.—Just published, with 
numerous Illustrations on wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


N INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By Joun E. Bowman, Demon- 
strator of Chemistry in King’s College, London. The 
object of this work is to explain and render simple to the 
beginner the various processes employed in analysis ; and 
is intended for the use of those who have made but little 
progress in chemical science. The employment of com- 
plicated or expensive apparatus has been avoided. 
London: JoOuN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, lds. 

YCLOPZDIA OF PRACTICAL RE- 
CEIPTS in all the Useful and Domestic Arts ; 
a complete Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, 
Tradesman, and Amateur. By ARNOLD JaMrs CooLey. 
This work embraces all the latest improvements in 
science and art, which the author has been assiduous in 
collecting for many years. No receipt has been admitted 
that is not of actual utility, and the writer has been par- 
ticular to illustrate the plan of producing exact imita- 
tions of most important articles, such as brandies, per- 
fumery, wines, liqueurs, &c. derived from the processes 
of various laboratories, both abroad and at home, which 
the author has personally inspected on an extensive 
scale; thus placing within the reach of every one the 
means of meeting the increased competition in trade. 
The work consists of several thousand practical receipts. 

London : Joun CnvuncuiLt, Princes Street, Soho. 


being | 


On the Ist of November, will be published, price 2s. 6d- 
roan, gilt edges, 
UNCH’S POCKET -BOOK, FOR 1849, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustra- 
tions, by Joun ecu and RicHarkD DoyYLe. 
London : Puncu Orrice, 85, F leet Street. 


Just published, 
AW OF MARRIAGE. The Lawfulness of 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Examined 
by Scripture, in a LETTER to a Friend, by the Rev. C. 
J. Goopuart, M.A. Minister of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Reading. Price 6d. 
BENNING and Co. Fleet Street. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE’s HISTORY 
AMERICAN CHURCH. 
In small 8vo. price 6s, the Second Edition of 
HISTORY of the PROTESTANT EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. By SAMvuEL 
Lord Bishop of Oxroxrp, Lord High Almoner to the Queen, 
and Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


NEW WORK BY MR. ANGUS B. REACH, 
On the Ist of November will be published, Part I. price 
One Shilling, (to be completed in Six Monthly Parts,) of 
LEMENT LORIMER; or the Book with 
the Iron Clasps. A Romance of Times Past and 
Present. By Aneus B. Reacu. Llustrated by GeorcE 
CRUIKSHANK. 
Davip Bove, Fleet Street ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
Now ready, the New Edition of the 
ICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Dr. WILLIAM SmitrH. Second Edition. Revised through- 
out, with very numerous Additions and Alterations. One 
thick volume 8vo. with several hundred Engravings on 
Wood. 27, 2s. 
London: Taytor, WALTON, and MABERLY, 28, Upper 
Gower Street, and 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


1848. 
OF THE 


Just published, l2mo. 2s. 6d. strongly bound, 
’ ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I. and IL.; 
with a Copious Vocabulary. By JAMEs FERGus- 
son, M.D. Rector of the West End Academy, Aberdeen. 
*,* The Vocabulary contains not only the meaning of 
every word that occurs in the Text, but also an expla- 
nation of the more difficult passages. 
Edinburgh : OLiver and Boyp. London: 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE AU THOR OF 
* VANITY FAIR. 
On the Ist of November will be ibttehed, price ls. 
(to be continued Monthly, ) No. L. of 
D S ; 


P E E } } 
his Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his 
Greatest Enemy. By W. M. Tuackeray, Author of 
“ Vanity Fair,” “‘ The Snob Papers” in Puncu, &c. &c. 
With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, tl, Bouverie Street, 








SIMPKIN, 


ow ready, price 6s. Division L. 
DESC RIPTIVE ATLAS of ‘ASTRONOMY 
and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. With Descriptive Letterpress, by the Rev. Tuomas 
MILNER, M.A. Author of the * Gallery of Nature,” &c. 
The Work will continue to be published in Monthly 
Parts, each containing 3 Maps; and in Divisions, each 
containing 18 Maps, with a proportionate quantity of 
Letterpress. To be completed in 4 Divisions, and 24 
Parts, price ls. each. 
Wa. 5. Ox and Co. ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 2s. Plates plain; 
3s. coloured, 

UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Translated by Messrs. BLytTH, WEsTWwoop, MuDIE, 

and Jounston. A New Edition, with Additions by Dr. 

CARPENTER and Mr. WestTwoop. Illustrated by very 

numerous Engravings on Wood and Forty Etchings on 
Steel. 

This work forms a complete and valuable History of 
Animated Nature, embracing the whole of Cuvier’s cele- 
brated Work, with much additional information by the 
Editors. 

London : 





Wa. S. Oxr and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, 
Strand. 


Just published, 
HE (A AMERIC AN) CHURCH REVIEW 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. Nos. L. 
and Il. Svo. price 5s. each. 

ConTentTs of No. IL. : Kenrick on the Primacy—Form 
and Spirit—lrimates of All England—The Rock of the 
Chureh — Rushnell’s Christian Nurture —Dr. Hampden 
and Church and State —Hoy’s Sketches of Life and Land- 
scape— Notices of Books —English Words from the Celtic 
—Ecclesiastical Register — Home and Foreign Lntelli- 
gence, &e. Ke. 

London: Jonn CuarMan, 142, Strand. 
SECOND VOLUME OF DR. WORDSWORTLI’S 
LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
A SEQUEL to the LETTERS to M. GON- 

DON on the DESTRUCTIVE CHARACTER of the 
CHURCH of ROME ; containing fresh Proofs of the Ar- 
} guments in the Letters, and a Reply to the Dublin Re- 

crew and other Periodicals. By Curist. pHeER Worps- 
| wortsh, D.D. Canon of Westminster. 
RivinGrons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterlvo Place. 
Or whom may be had, 

The SECOND EDITION of the LETTERS. 8s. 6d. 

ARNOLD'S LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 

In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. the Second Edition of 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
i VERSE COMPOSITION, 

CONTENTS: 1. “Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac 
Verses—2. Alcaics—3. Sapphics—4. The other Horatian 
Metres—5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints 
on Versification. 

By the Rev. Tuomas Kexcuever ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cawnbridge. 

RIVINGTONS, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1, A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK, Third Edition, 
In 12mo. 2s. 

2. A SECOND PART of the above; containing ad- 
ditional Exercises in Hexameters and Pentameters. Is. 




















Nearly ready, foolscap 8vo. a Second Edition, altered 
and enlarged, of 
N OUTLINE OF THE LAWS OF 
THOUGIIT; a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic, 
By the Rev. WitttamM Tuomson, Fellow and Tutor of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
WiLtiaM PickeRINe, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, Seventh Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. of 
ERMONS by the ARCHDEACON MAN. 
NING. Volume the First. 
Also, recently, 
VoucME THE SEconD, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Voiume Tue Turd, Third Edition, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 
MNHE WOKKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 
Edited by Henry NELSon COLERIDGE, Esq. 

1, POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS, 3 vols, fep, 
8vo. lis. 

2. THE POETICAL WORKS only, in 1 vol. foolscap 
8vo. 6s. 

3. AIDS TO REFLECTION, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 

4. THE FRIEND, a Series of Essays, 3 vols. foolscap 
8vo. Ls. 

5. ON THE CONSTITUTION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE, and Lay Sermons, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

6. BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, or Biographical 
Sketches of My Literary Life and Opinions, 3 vols, 
foolscap 8vo. 18s. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Immediately, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE YOUNG COUNTESS. By Mrs. 
Trottore, Author of “ Father Eustace,” “The 
Barnabys,” &c. 
Also just published, 
MILDRED VERNON; a Tale of Parisian Life 
In the Last Days of the Monarchy. 
By HamILtton Murray. 3 vols. 
“ An uncommonly clever book.”—Zxaminer. 
“ This brilliant work is a sort ef new and more refined 
* Mystéres de Paris.’”—Court Journal. 
HeNkY Co_bpury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





NOTICE !—COMPLETION OF THE 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. In 12 vols. 

The latter volumes of this important work having 
been reprinted, subscribers have now an opportunity of 
completing their sets. Any volume, price 10s. 6d. may 
be had separately by giving an order to any Bookseller. 

“This remarkable, this truly great historical work is 
now brought to a conclusion. In this series of biogra- 
phies in which the severe truth of history takes almost 
the wildness of romance, it is the singular merit of 
Miss Strickland that her research has enabled her to 
throw new light on many doubtful passages, to bring 
forth fresh facts, and to render every portion of our 
annals which she has desecrived an interesting and valua- 
ble study. She has given a most valuable contribution 
to the history of England, and we have no hesitation 
ip affirming that no one can be said to possess an accurate 
knowledge of the history of the country who has not 
studied her Lives of the Queens of Englaad.”—J/orning 
Herald. 

Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Malborough St St. 














Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 4s. 
ORD BROUGHAM'’S LETTER to the 
MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE, on the LATE 
REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, Fourth Edition, with 
Additions, 
James Ripeway, teentiliy 3 and all Booksellers, 
Alsi 
1. LETTER to LORD LYNDHURST on CRIMINAL 
POLICE and NATIONAL EDUCATION, By Lord 
Brovcuam,. Price ls. 
2. LORD BROUGHAM’S 
and FRENCH AFFAIRS. Is. 
3. LORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECH on LEGISLA- 
TION and the LAW. 2s. 
4. LORD BROUGH AM’ 5 SPEECH on AUSTRIA 
and ITALY. Is. 


Just published, price 8s. with Key, 10s. 6d. 
ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME. Containing 
a Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book, and a 
Vocabulary of 4,500 Words Synonymous in German and 
English. By Fatck-Lepaun. 

“ An investigation of the book will satisfy any one 
that its title is not undeserved.” — Britannia. 

“ It is especially adapted for those who desire to eda- 
cate themselves.” —Crilic. 

“ We consider this volame to be without any compe- 
titor.”—Sun. 

“ It comprehends all that is necessary for well-ground- 
ed knowledge and rapid progress in the study.”—J/ora- 
ing Chronicle. 

WHITTAKER and Co, 
Author’s Class-Rooms, 85, 


This day is —— price 12s. 6d. the First Part of 


‘ew Edition of 
7 BOOK OF 


SPEECH on ITALIAN 


Ave Maria Lane; and at the 
Newman Street, Oxford St. 


THE FARM, a system- 
atical Work on Practical Agriculture, by HEen®t 
STEPHENS, F.R.S 

CONTENTS : The existing Methods for acquiring & 
knowledge of Practical Husbandry -- Difficulties the Pupil 
has to encounter— Different Kinds of Farming—The La- 
bour of the Farm—Branches of Science—Institutions of 
Education—Observing Details and recording Facts— 
Summary of Field-Operations aud Practice in Winter— 
The Plough, Swing-trees, and Plough-harness—Plough- 
ing different forms of Ridges, Stubble, and Lea g round— 
The Steading in Winter—Pulling and Storing Turnips, 
Mangold-Wurtzel, &c.—Varieties of Turnips —Feeding 
of Sheep—Accommodation, Rearing, and Fattening of 
Cattle on Turnips—Construction of Stables. 

Ilustrated by 6 Engravings on Steel, and upwards of 

100 Wood Engravings. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

Specimens may be had of, and Orders received by, all 
Booksellers. 


London: Printed by Joseru Crayvron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, I'yinter, at the office of Rosea? 
Patmuer and Joseru Crayrox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Cravrox, at 9, W Vel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvavav, 2lst Ocropsa 1315. 
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